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CORONAVIRUS OUTBREAK 



'We don't know how it will end' 


By Ellen Knickmeyer 
and Jacquelyn Martin 

Associated Press 


WASHINGTON 

W hen all this started—when 
the coronavirus began 
stalking humanity like 
an animal hunting prey, 
when she and her husband lost their 
restaurant jobs overnight as the world 
shut down to hide, when she feared not 
being able to feed her family — Janeth 
went outside with a red kitchen towel. 

It was Passover. Her pastor had told 
her about the roots of the Jewish holi¬ 
day, about Israelites smearing a lamb’s 
blood on their doors as a sign for the 
plagues to pass them by. So Janeth, an 
immigrant from Honduras, reached up 
to hang the red towel over the door of 
her family’s apartment on the edge of 


Hunger stalks amid virus 



Photos by Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


At top: After cooking their one meal for the day, 
Janeth worries while standing in her kitchen last 
month in Washington. Above: Janeth’s daughter, 
Allison, 5, wears a painter’s mask for protection. 


the nation’s capital. It was close enough, 
she figured, “to show the angel of death 
to pass over our home.” 

Pass us by, coronavirus. 

And pass us by, hunger. 

At night now, it’s the worry over food 
that keeps Janeth’s mind racing, and 
her heart, she says, hurting. “I spend 
hours thinking, thinking, about what 
we will do the next day, where we will 
find food the next day,” she says weeks 
into the coronavirus outbreak, her fam¬ 
ily’s food and cash both dwindling. 

Janeth and her husband, Roberto, 
are part of the greatest surge in unem¬ 
ployment in the U.S. since the Depres¬ 
sion, setting off a wave of hunger that is 
swamping food programs nationwide. 
The couple and every adult member of 
their extended family in the U.S. have 
SEE HUNGER ON PAGE 8 


Roosevelt 
prepares 
for return 
to patrols 

By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

The USS Theodore Roosevelt 
will not wait for all its sailors 
to clear quarantine before re¬ 
turning to sea after more than 
a month sidelined on Guam bat¬ 
tling a coronavirus outbreak on 
board, the ship’s commander said 
in a CBS News report Monday. 

The San Diego-based aircraft 
carrier had been patrolling the 
Western Pacific before diverting 
to Guam on March 26 after sev¬ 
eral sailors required coronavirus 
treatment. Since then, at least 
1,156 sailors have tested positive, 
one of whom died. 

The Navy on Friday stopped 
publicly reporting daily tallies of 
new coronavirus cases among the 
Roosevelt crew. 

“We’ve taken 45 days from that 
business (of patrolling) and it’s a 
dangerous business, so we have a 
lot of training to complete,” Roos¬ 
evelt commander Capt. Carlos 
Sardiello told CBS News. 

Sardiello took over last month 
after the ship’s former com¬ 
mander, Capt. Brett Crozier, was 
relieved when a letter he sent 
pleading for help for his sailors 
and warning of future deaths 
was leaked to the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Sardiello also preceded Crozier 
as the carrier’s commander, hav¬ 
ing left for a position with Naval 
Air Forces command five months 
earlier, according to the Navy. 
SEE RETURN ON PAGE 6 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Carnival plans to start sailing again in August 


Associated Press 

Carnival Cruise Line said Mon¬ 
day that it plans to gradually re¬ 
sume cruising in North America 
in August, nearly five months 
after it halted operations due to 
the coronavirus. 

Sailings will begin on Aug. 1 or 
soon after, with eight ships set¬ 
ting off from Galveston, Texas, 
Miami and Port Canaveral, Fla. 
A majority of customers can eas¬ 
ily drive to those ports, the com¬ 
pany noted. Those cruises would 


sail to destinations including the 
Bahamas and Cozumel, Mexico, 
according to Carnival’s website. 

Carnival said that its opera¬ 
tions from other North American 
and Australian markets will be 
on hold through Aug. 31. It is also 
canceling sailings from Vancou¬ 
ver to Honolulu on Sept. 25 and 
Honolulu to Brisbane, Australia, 
on Oct. 6. 

The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control issued a no-sail order to 
cruise companies on March 14. It 
was extended and is set to expire 


July 24. 

Carnival said that it is still de¬ 
termining what specific measures 
it will take to prevent future out¬ 
breaks once it resumes sailing. 

Tara Smith, a professor of 
epidemiology at Kent State 
University’s College of Public 
Health, said that she’s not sure 
how cruising can be done safely. 
Even with reduced capacity, she 
said, ventilation systems can still 
spread droplets through enclosed 
spaces. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (May 6).$1.06 

Dollar buys (May 6).€0.8984 

British pound (May 6).$1.21 

Japanese yen (May 6).105.00 

$outh Korean won (May 6).1,196.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3781 

British pound.$1.2471 

Canada (Dollar).1.4035 

China (Yuan).7.0625 

Denmark (Krone).6.8585 

Egypt (Pound).15.7397 

Euro.$1.0879/0.9192 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7531 

Hungary (Forint).321.80 

Israel (Shekel).3.5159 

Japan (Yen).106.60 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3089 

Norway (Krone).10.2275 

Philippines (Peso).50.61 

Poland (Zloty).4.17 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7549 

Singapore (Dollar).1.4139 

South Korea (Won).1,219.32 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9687 

Thailand (Baht).32.38 

Turkey (Lira).7.0704 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Prime rate.3.25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.04 

3-month bill.0.12 

30-year bond.1.30 
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MILITARY 


29 soldiers to get 
Purple Hearts for 
injuries in attack 



Qassim Abdul-Zahra/AP 


U.S. soldiers and journalists inspect the rubble Jan. 13 at a site of an Iranian attack at al Asad air base 
in Iraq. Six Army soldiers who were injured in the attack have been awarded Purple Hearts, and 23 
others have been approved for the award, U.S. Central Command said Monday. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—Twenty-nine 
U.S. soldiers are to be awarded 
the Purple Heart medal after sus¬ 
taining brain injuries in the Ira¬ 
nian missile attack in January on 
al Asad Air Base in Iraq’s Anbar 
province, U.S. Central Command 
announced Monday. 

Six of the medals were awarded 
in Iraq and Kuwait on Sunday and 
Monday, Navy Capt. Bill Urban, a 
CENTCOM spokesman, said in a 
statement. The remaining medals 
will be presented later this week. 

The Pentagon had reported 110 
service members were diagnosed 
with mild traumatic brain injuries 
from the missile attack on Jan. 8. 
Some of the injured troops were 
transported to Germany, then to 
the United States where they re¬ 
ceived treatment as outpatients 
at either their home stations or 
at Walter Reed National Military 
Medical Center in Maryland. 


The Purple Heart medal is 
awarded to service members who 
were wounded or killed in ac¬ 
tion during combat or hostilities. 
Each military service determines 
the eligibility criteria for person¬ 
nel to be recommended for the 
award. 

“It is important to note that a 
traumatic brain injury diagnosis 
does not automatically qualify a 
service member for Purple Heart 
eligibility or awarding,” Urban 
said in the statement. 

Units submitted award pack¬ 
ages for troops who were injured 
and might be eligible for the 
medal to a review board set up by 
the Operation Inherent Resolve 
joint task force, which oversees 
the mission in Iraq. 

A total of 80 award packages 
were received and evaluated ac¬ 
cording to Army and Air Force 
eligibility criteria, Urban said. 
The 29 medals for soldiers were 
approved by Army Lt. Gen. Pat 
White, the commander of Opera¬ 


tion Inherent Resolve. 

White recommended against 
Purple Heart medal submis¬ 
sions for two airmen. The sub¬ 
missions have been sent to Air 
Force Lt. Gen. Joseph Guastella, 
the Air Force Central Command 
commander, who is the final ap¬ 
proving authority for airmen, ac¬ 
cording to Urban. 

The Iranian attack came after 
a U.S. drone strike Jan. 3 that 
killed Gen. Qassem Soleimani, 
the commander of Iran’s Islamic 
Revolutionary Guard Corps, who 
was responsible for the deaths of 
American service members in 


Iraq and throughout the Middle 
East. 

President Donald Trump origi¬ 
nally claimed the day after the 
Iran attack, which launched more 
than a dozen missiles at two Iraqi 
bases, that no American were 
harmed. However, the number of 
injured troops grew in the days 
and weeks after the attack due 
to the nature of traumatic brain 
injuries, where symptoms can 
manifest or worsen over time. 

Trump also downplayed the 
traumatic brain injuries suffered 
by troops, arguing they were less 
severe than limb amputations. 


“I heard they had headaches 
and a couple of other things. I 
can report it is not very serious,” 
Trump said Jan. 22 at a news con¬ 
ference in Davos, Switzerland. 

Common symptoms of mild 
traumatic brain injuries include 
headaches, balance problems, 
slowed thinking, anxiety and 
depression, according to the De¬ 
fense and Veterans Brain Injury 
Center. Recovering from a brain 
injury is unique to the individual, 
but it can take days or weeks for 
symptoms to be resolved. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


GAO: More information needed about commissary merger 



Andrew Kobialka/U.S. Air Force 


Airmen volunteer their time off to help restock the commissary 
April 10 at Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho. The Government 
Accountability Office says more information about costs and savings 
of merging commissaries and exchanges is needed. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

More reliable information is 
needed about the potential costs 
and savings associated with the 
Defense Department’s idea to 
merge its retail and grocery or¬ 
ganizations, a government report 
said. 

A Defense Department task 
force created to review the merg¬ 
er found it would cost about $500 
million but the DOD could save 
between $690 million and $1.3 
billion within five years. But that 
group might have overestimated 
savings and underestimated costs 
when analyzing the merger that 
was first suggested to Congress in 
2018, said a report from the Gov¬ 
ernment Accountability Office. 

Instead, the GAO recommends 
the Pentagon revisit the poten¬ 
tial costs and savings of merging 
the Defense Commissary Agen¬ 
cy, which sells groceries in 240 
commissaries around the globe, 
with the military’s three retail 
organizations — the Army and 
Air Force Exchange Service, the 
Navy Exchange Service Com¬ 
mand and Marine Corps Com¬ 
munity Services. The three retail 
exchanges operate 2,500 facilities 
that include department stores, 
uniform sales, gas stations, food 
courts and convenience stores on 
military bases worldwide. 

While the exchanges make a 
profit — which is used to support 
military families through morale, 
welfare and recreation programs 
— DeCA received about $1.3 bil¬ 


lion in recent years from the de¬ 
fense budget, according to the 
report titled “Commissaries and 
Exchanges: DOD and Congress 
Need More Reliable Information 
on Expected Savings and Costs of 
Consolidating the Defense Resale 
Organizations.” 

AAFES reported $8.7 billion in 
revenue in fiscal year 2018, ac¬ 
cording to its website. During the 
past 10 years, more than $2.3 bil¬ 
lion has gone into quality-of-life 
programs that promote military 
readiness and resiliency as well 
as those that offer activities for 
children and families. 

Just 3% of the AAFES budget 
comes from appropriated funds, 
which primarily cover the cost of 


transporting goods overseas, ac¬ 
cording to the AAFES website. 
The Navy and Marine Corps enti¬ 
ties operate in a similar fashion. 

By law, the two types of organi¬ 
zations must operate separately. 
The DOD’s analysis on merging 
the organizations spurred Con¬ 
gress to include a review of the 
task force’s work by the GAO in 
the National Defense Authoriza¬ 
tion Act for fiscal year 2020. 

The Military Officers Associa¬ 
tion of America, along with a coali¬ 
tion of about 30 other military and 
veteran organizations, expressed 
concerns about the merger when 
the task force’s business analysis 
was released in late 2018, said 
Eryn Wagnon, director of govern¬ 


ment relations for the MOAA. 

“There really wasn’t a lot of 
transparency about how they 
were doing the analysis, if it was 
total and complete, and how they 
were funding this venture with 
it being quite a hefty amount,” 
she said. “Most of our concerns 
came from ensuring that the [mo¬ 
rale, welfare and recreation] fund 
wasn’t impacted by these merger 
projects and also ensuring that 
any seed money that was needed 
for the merger didn’t impact mili¬ 
tary families either.” 

The biggest concern is that a 
merger would take funds from 
family and morale programs to 
prop up the DeCA, which doesn’t 
perform as well financially, 
Wagnon said. 

The first overestimate in sav¬ 
ings identified by the GAO report 
was the potential cost reductions 
related to ending the sale of dupli¬ 
cate products. These reductions 
accounted for 70% of all savings 
identified by the task force, ac¬ 
cording to the report. 

However, a side-by-side com¬ 
parison of one of the retail orga¬ 
nizations, which wasn’t named, 
and DeCA showed they share less 
than one-third of their products. 
The report had similar concerns 
about vendor overlap between the 
grocery and retail organizations. 

The $500 million cost of con¬ 
solidating focused on two main 
areas: the development of com¬ 
mon information technology sys¬ 
tems and the location of a new 
headquarters for the organiza¬ 
tion. While the DeCA and Navy 


and Marine exchanges are head¬ 
quartered in Virginia, the AAFES 
is headquartered in Dallas. 

However, the task force didn’t 
offer a cost estimate or range of 
estimates to consolidate into one 
business headquarters because 
“costs will vary widely depending 
on the chosen location,” accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

In its analysis of information 
technology systems, the task 
force estimated it would cost 
between $292 million and $352 
million to develop five types of 
systems needed for a merger. 
However, the GAO report found 
this estimate was only based on 
partial upgrades instead of major 
upgrades and replacements. 

“We were already concerned 
with projections made for IT 
costs. The GAO report solidified 
our position,” Wagnon said. “We 
aren’t against reform. Improve¬ 
ments are needed and welcomed. 
But this seemed like a fast-mov¬ 
ing training with a decision made 
before analysis was done.” 

Each military branch expressed 
concern about losing the funds 
raised through their exchange 
stores that support morale, wel¬ 
fare and recreation programs on 
base. All four of the retail organi¬ 
zations expressed concerns about 
the task force’s analysis when rep¬ 
resentatives met with the GAO for 
the report, wrote Elizabeth Field, 
the author of the report. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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WAR/MILITARY _ 

Military withholds 
airstrike details 
for Afghanistan 



A U.S. MQ-9 Reaper drone taxis on the runway at Kandahar Airfield in November 2017. The U.S. 
military said it will no longer release data on airstrikes it conducts in Afghanistan, including drones. 

*The public is too smart to be hoodwinked 
by these attempts to remove bad news 
about the war from public view, f 

Michael Kugelman 

deputy director of the Asia program at the Wilson Center 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
U.S. military has stopped releas¬ 
ing information about airstrikes 
it conducts in Afghanistan, re¬ 
versing a longtime policy amid a 
spike in violence in recent weeks, 
officials said. 

The policy reversal was an¬ 
nounced as the U.S. continues to 
withdraw troops as outlined in a 
peace deal with the Taliban, and 
days after a report said the mili¬ 
tary was withholding information 
on Taliban attacks. 

U.S. officials have repeatedly 
expressed frustration over the 
slow pace of progress toward 
peace in Afghanistan, where 
nearly two decades of war have 
cost the U.S. around $2 trillion 
and the lives of roughly 2,400 ser¬ 
vice members. 

Some analysts said that by with¬ 
holding information previously 
released since 2006, Washington 
is trying to obscure the precari¬ 
ous security situation, even as the 
U.S. draws down troops. 

Obscuring information might 
backfire, said Michael Kugel¬ 
man, deputy director of the Asia 
program at the Washington, D.C.- 
based Wilson Center. 

“The public is too smart to be 


hoodwinked by these attempts 
to remove bad news about the 
war from public view,” he said. 
“Being less transparent about 
the war effort will only entrench 
suspicion and unhappiness about 
the direction of the U.S. policy in 
Afghanistan.” 

A separate monthly tally pub¬ 
lished by NATO’s Resolute Sup¬ 
port mission detailing the number 
and location of U.S. airstrikes in 
Afghanistan has also been sus¬ 
pended, the RS mission said. 

The number of sorties and 
munitions used in the campaign 
against the Islamic State group in 
Iraq and Syria will also be with¬ 
held from the public, said Capt. 
Kenneth A. Hicks, a spokesman 
for U.S. Air Forces Central Com¬ 
mand. Those data had been pub¬ 
lished by AFCENT alongside the 
information on Afghanistan in 
recent years. 

The decision to withhold in¬ 
formation about airstrikes in 
Afghanistan was taken in part 
because “the reports could ad¬ 
versely impact ongoing [peace] 
discussions with the Taliban,” 
Hicks said. 

But withholding the informa¬ 
tion will “only make it harder for 
the American public, journalists, 
and other observers to have an 
accurate picture of what the US 


military is doing in Afghanistan,” 
said Laurel Miller, a former U.S. 
acting Special Representative for 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

The latest restrictions were an¬ 
nounced days after the Special 
Inspector General for Afghani¬ 
stan Reconstruction said that the 
U.S.-led coalition had decided to 
withhold data on enemy attacks 
for the first time. That informa¬ 
tion, which was used to measure 
security, “was one of the last re¬ 
maining metrics” provided to 
SIGAR for public release, the 


watchdog said in the report re¬ 
leased Friday. 

Following the signing in Febru¬ 
ary of a U.S.-Taliban deal, attacks 
by the insurgents on coalition 
forces decreased but those on Af¬ 
ghan security forces rose to levels 
beyond “seasonal norms,” SIGAR 
cited RS as saying. 

The Feb. 29 deal would see all 
international troops out of Af¬ 
ghanistan by late spring 2021, 
provided the Taliban meets its 
obligations under the agreement, 
including launching negotiations 


Phillip Walter Wellman/S tars and Stripes 


with the Kabul government, dis¬ 
avowing terror groups like al- 
Qaida, and preventing groups on 
Afghan soil from threatening the 
security of the U.S. and its allies. 

The initial drawdown of U.S. 
troops was ahead of schedule, 
with fewer than 10,000 troops 
now in the country, CNN report¬ 
ed last week. 

But the Taliban ramped up 
attacks on Afghan forces im¬ 
mediately after signing the deal, 
SIGAR chief John Sopko wrote. 

The text of the U.S.-Taliban 
deal doesn’t prohibit Taliban at¬ 
tacks against Afghan forces, but 
U.S. Forces-Afghanistan spokes¬ 
man Col. Sonny Leggett said Sat¬ 
urday in a statement shared on 
social media that there had been 
a verbal agreement to reduce vio¬ 
lence by 80%. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 


US coalition service member in 
Iraq dies in noncombat incident 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A service member with the U.S.-led 
coalition in Iraq died Monday in a non¬ 
combat incident, Operation Inherent 
Resolve said. 

Coronavirus-related illness was 
not suspected in the death, which oc¬ 
curred in Irbil, the capital of northern 
Iraq’s Kurdistan region, the coalition 
said in a statement Tuesday. 

The service member’s identity was 
withheld pending notification of next 
of kin, the statement said. The cause of 
death was still under investigation. 

More than 90 U.S. service members 
have died as part of the coalition to 
train, advise and assist Iraqi and Syr¬ 
ian partner forces fighting the Islamic 
State, Pentagon data shows. 

About three-quarters of those were 
deemed noncombat deaths, of which 
accidents were the leading cause (28), 
followed by “self-inflicted” causes 
(26) and illnesses or injuries (15), a 
Defense Manpower Data Center re¬ 
port showed Monday. 

This year, there have been seven 


coalition fatalities in Iraq and one in 
Syria. Of those, four Americans and 
one British soldier were killed in com¬ 
bat incidents — in Iraq in March. 

Although ISIS has lost large swaths 
of Iraq and Syria it once claimed, it 
continues to mount insurgent attacks 
in both countries, while foreign troops 
continue to advise and assist local 
forces. Coalition troops on bases in 
Iraq have also come under increasing 
rocket and mortar attacks. 

The most recent noncombat death 
before Monday was on March 30, 
also in Irbil, where foreign troops are 
housed on a base at the international 
airport on the city’s outskirts. 

Sgt. 1st Class John David Ran¬ 
dolph Hilty, 44, died in that incident, 
which the coalition said at the time 
was not believed to be linked to the 
coronavirus. 

The investigation into Hilty’s death 
was “open and ongoing,” said Chris 
Grey, spokesman for the U.S. Army’s 
Criminal Investigation Command in 
Quantico, Va. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


Two soldiers charged with 
murder in veteran’s death 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

Two soldiers assigned to Joint Base 
Lewis-McChord, Wash., were arrested 
Wednesday and charged with murder in 
the death of an Army veteran whose body 
was found in a creek about 130 miles from 
the base, according to local authorities. 

Raylin D. James and Joshua Q. Gerald, 
both 20-year-old privates assigned to the 
555th Engineer Brigade at Lewis-Mc¬ 
Chord, were being held on a charge of first- 
degree murder in the death of 20-year-old 
Leroy Scott of Louisiana, according to the 
Kittitas County Sheriff’s Office and Kitti¬ 
tas County Corrections Center. 

“We are aware of the incident that oc¬ 
curred on April 29, 2020, in the vicinity 
of Ellensburg, Wash., and are cooperating 
with Kittitas County law enforcement who 
maintain lead in this investigation,” said 
Mqj. Matthew J. Ercolani, spokesman for 
I Corps at the joint base. 

Scott’s body was spotted in a creek just 
off a county road in Ellensburg on April 25, 
according to the news release. 

Detectives determined Scott had ties to 
the Army base, but he was not employed by 
the military at the time of his death. 

Scott served in the same brigade as 


James and Gerald, but separated from the 
Army as a private in December, Ercolani 
said. 

Based on the circumstances, the sher¬ 
iff’s office said it investigated the case as 
a homicide and five days later arrested the 
two soldiers. 

The three men were connected to Kit¬ 
titas County through mutual friends and 
were said to have been attending a party 
in Ellensburg on the night of the murder, 
according to police. 

Ellensburg is located about 130 miles 
east of the base. 

Gerald of Olanta, S.C., entered the Army 
in June 2018 and arrived to Lewis-Mc- 
Chord six months later, according to his 
service record. 

His first and only assignment in the 
Army was with the 555th Engineer Bri¬ 
gade as an automotive logistics specialist. 

James of Shreveport, La., entered the 
Army in May 2018 and joined the brigade 
in September of that year for his first and 
only assignment as a horizontal construc¬ 
tion engineer, according to his service 
record. 

Thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Army wants wearable device for faster detection 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army is seeking to rap¬ 
idly field wearable coronavirus 
detectors in a push to get an ear¬ 
lier warning of a virus that has 
infected nearly 5,000 service 
members. 

On Monday, the military put 
out a $25 million bid through its 
Medical Technology Enterprise 
Consortium to develop the device. 
The Army hopes to award up to 
10 contracts within weeks. 

“There is a dire and urgent 
need for development of rapid, 
accurate wearable diagnostics to 
identify and isolate pre-symptom- 
atic COVID-19 cases and track/ 
prevent the spread of the virus,” 
the Army’s proposal said. 

The service is looking for ex¬ 
isting, proven technology rather 
than something new. Companies 
with a ready manufacturing ca¬ 
pability and ability to produce on 
a large scale are also key. 


The kits, which need to be 
wearable or “minimally inva¬ 
sive,” should not affect the user’s 
daily activity. The equipment 
also should be user-friendly with 
results that can be interpreted by 
non-laboratory personnel. 

A key challenge in stemming 
the spread of the coronavirus 
has been early detection and the 
problem of those without symp¬ 
toms unknowingly spreading the 
virus. 

“Physiologic surveillance for 
COVID-19 positive individuals 
that do not yet show clear medical 
symptoms is an ultimate goal,” 
the proposal said. 

The wearable device should 
monitor for symptoms such as 
elevated temperature, respira¬ 
tory difficulty, antibodies against 
COVID-19 and molecular bio¬ 
markers indicative of virus expo¬ 
sure, the solicitation said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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The Army has put out a bid for wearable coronavirus detectors. They need to be wearable or minimally 
invasive and could end up looking like a Fitbit fitness tracker, seen here. 


US bases cautious after Italy eases restrictions 


By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy 
— U.S. bases mostly maintained 
their coronavirus restrictions in 
Italy on Tuesday, a day after the 
country eased its patchwork of 
rules to allow more than 4 million 
people to return to work. 

The commanders of the two 
largest U.S. communities in Italy, 
Vicenza and Naples, said that 
there wouldn’t be any immedi¬ 
ate reopenings on base as Italy 
introduced Phase 2 of life under 
the pandemic. The third-larg- 
est, Aviano, only announced a 
few moves — reopening its nine- 
hole golf course, track and tennis 
courts — and said that the base’s 
two Deja Brew coffee shops will 
open for takeout Wednesday. 

“The new national decree has 
provided us a green light on how 
to start the road to recovery,” Maj. 


Gen. Roger Cloutier, commander 
of U.S. Army Africa, said in a Fri¬ 
day virtual town hall meeting at 
Vicenza. “However, we’re going 
to take our time.” 

Cloutier and Col. Daniel Vogel, 
commander of U.S. Army Gar¬ 
rison Italy in Vicenza, outlined 
a plan in which every facility 
or service on base closed due to 
coronavirus restrictions will be 
reviewed. 

Those seeking to restart will 
have to submit justifications, and 
plans will be studied and submit¬ 
ted to Cloutier each Thursday. 
Some decisions would need to 
be made by U.S. Army Europe 
and none would take less than 
72 hours to implement, meaning 
that Caserma Ederle and Del Din 
won’t see any on-base changes 
until at least May 11. 

Cloutier said research has 
shown that second waves of such 
epidemics are “generally within 


the norm. 

“Once we open a service, I do 
not want to close it again,” he 
said. 

In Naples, Navy Capt. Todd 
Abrahamson wrote in a Sunday 
Facebook post that leaders are 
meeting with local authorities 
and studying options. 

“I will not be lifting any re¬ 
strictions onboard NSA Naples 
locations at this time,” Abraham¬ 
son said. 

Aviano touted some of the new 
things that its service members 
will once again be able to do off 
base at its town hall meeting 
Monday. 

Those include the ability to not 
only exercise further than 500 
meters away from one’s home, 
but also to do so with household 
members — as long as everyone 
over the age of 6 is wearing a face 
mask whenever getting within 2 
meters of anyone who is outside 


of the family. 

The new measures in the Fri¬ 
uli Venezia-Giulia region allow a 
family to drive up to the nearby 
Dolomite mountains for a hike, 
said Lt. Col. Matthew Lund, the 
base’s staff judge advocate. Bike 
rides and walks are in; parks are 
open, but playgrounds are still 
not. 

The Army and Navy are still 
talking with local authorities 
about exercise regulations in 
their regions. 

Most retail outlets across Italy 
remain closed, though many 
other factories reopened Mon¬ 
day. Dining in restaurants is still 
not possible, but those establish¬ 
ments can now not only deliver 
food, but also accept customers 
for takeout. 

Italians are now allowed to visit 
extended family members at their 
homes. 

“It does not mean you can visit 


friends,” Lund said. 

Prime Minister Giuseppe 
Conte has said that if the number 
of those infected does not rise 
again, more retail venues could 
open May 18. Others, includ¬ 
ing restaurants and hair salons, 
might follow June 1. 

“It all depends on how well we 
follow the rules we’ll be given,” 
Lund said, noting that rules vary 
between regions. 

Italian wire service ANSA 
reported Monday that 424,000 
people were cited for violations 
under Phase 1. The Italian Health 
Ministry reported Monday eve¬ 
ning that the total number of 
virus-related deaths in Italy has 
topped 29,000. But the number of 
people currently testing positive 
fell to less than 100,000 for the 
first time in weeks. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 
Twitter: @KentHar08780839 


Esper: Military must adapt to new normal or it could see larger impacts 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The mili¬ 
tary could see a greater impact 
on readiness if it does not adapt 
training and recruitment to 
cope with the coronavirus, De¬ 
fense Secretary Mark Esper said 
Monday. 

The Defense Department is 
learning how to meet its training 
and readiness needs until there 
is a vaccine for the coronavirus, 
Esper said during an online dis¬ 
cussion with the liberal-leaning 
Brookings Institution about the 
impact of the pandemic on the 
military. 

“And that means the sooner we 
can adapt our practices, as soon 


as we can learn from this virus 
and make changes, the better we 
will be and the more likely you 
are to maintain a high degree of 
readiness for the force. And we’re 
looking at all those things right 
now,” he said. 

The military has nearly 5,000 
cases of the coronavirus, with 100 
troops hospitalized, according to 
the Pentagon. Two service mem¬ 
bers have died. 

The low numbers are a testa¬ 
ment to the force, not just because 
they are young and healthy, but 
also because they have followed 
Defense Department guidance 
since January that has left them 
in “pretty good shape,” Esper 
said. 

The defense secretary said that 


he is more concerned with the 
potential long-term impact from 
the adjustments to recruiting and 
basic training prompted by the 
pandemic. 

Basic training bases have had 
to adjust how they receive re¬ 
cruits to prevent the spread of the 
virus among personnel, and it has 
affected how fast they can move 
people through the process. The 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
have delayed recruits from arriv¬ 
ing to basic training in order to 
work out improved processes for 
future recruits. 

“For the most part, we’ve seen 
over the past six, seven weeks, 
a reduced throughput. And that 
will probably be something that 
bears itself out in the long run. So 


we’re paying very careful atten¬ 
tion to that,” he said. 

Esper said that he has not 
wanted to “shut off the pipeline” 
of recruits coming to basic train¬ 
ing because it could impact the 
military for months, if not years. 
The services are now testing and 
quarantining recruits before they 
begin training, he said. 

The pause to adjust basic train¬ 
ing processing has also prepared 
the services to take in the large 
influx of new recruits that follow 
high school graduations in May 
and June, Esper said. 

Training has not stopped, but 
large-scale exercises have had 
to be adjusted due to the number 
of personnel involved and infec¬ 
tion concerns, Esper said. The 


services have suspended or can¬ 
celed combat training exercises 
and joint exercises, such as at the 
Joint Readiness Training Center 
at Fort Polk, La., or Red Flag at 
Nellis Air Force Base in Nevada 
due to the virus, he said. 

The concern now is the possi¬ 
ble cumulative impact from these 
lost training opportunities, Esper 
said. 

“At this point in time we’re see¬ 
ing low impact, but over time it 
could accumulate, particularly as 
we look at how we train with our 
friends and allies. And so that’s 
one of the concerns that we that 
we look at,” he said. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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Restrictions eased on some US personnel in Europe 
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The Neckar River flows through Heidelberg, Germany, in a view from the city’s castle in February, before 
coronavirus-related restrictions were imposed in the area. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — Thousands of service 
members and their families can 
travel three times farther from 
their homes than they could over 
the last six weeks as one of the 
largest U.S. Army commands in 
Europe eased coronavirus re¬ 
strictions Tuesday. 

“Right now, with your family or 
one additional person, you can go 
out to 62 miles, which is great for 
all those looking at all the amaz¬ 
ing places we have in Germany 
to go,” said U.S. Army Garrison 
Rheinland-Pfalz commander Col. 
Jason Edwards, in an online video 
announcing changes outlined in a 
general order issued by the 21st 
Theater Sustainment Command. 

A previous order signed March 
23 by 21st TSC commander Maj. 
Gen. Christopher Mohan re¬ 
stricted travel for personnel to 30 
kilometers, or less than 19 miles, 
from their homes, and only for es¬ 
sential shopping trips or to seek 
medical care. 

A curfew that had been in force 
since late March now runs from 
midnight, instead of 10 p.m., to 5 
a.m., the new order said. Person¬ 
nel on official travel or duty, who 
have a medical emergency or 
need to walk their dog, or other¬ 
wise care for a pet, are authorized 
to be out after midnight, it said. 

The new order applies to indi¬ 
viduals stationed, assigned, at¬ 
tached or present on U.S. Army 
Garrison Rheinland-Pfalz and 
U.S. Army Garrison Benelux in¬ 


stallations, for which Mohan is 
the senior officer. 

The previous order is still in ef¬ 
fect for personnel under Mohan’s 
authority in Kosovo, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Greece. 

While the changes “open up 
some opportunities,” Edwards 
said, not all restrictions have 
been lifted. 

A ban on visits to venues popu¬ 


lar with service members — in¬ 
cluding off-base bars, night clubs, 
dance clubs, hookah lounges, 
movie theaters, pools, spas, mas¬ 
sage parlors, the indoor seating 
area of restaurants, and gyms 
— remains in place. 

Travel is no longer limited to 
essential and emergency trips, 
but has to be within national bor¬ 
ders and to a location not subject 


to host-nation closures or restric¬ 
tions, the order said. 

Outdoor exercise is authorized 
within the same 100-kilometer 
radius of home, as long as it is 
conducted away from areas with 
a lot of people, outside curfew 
hours and respects local laws. 

Only one nonfamily member 
is allowed to visit a residence or 
barracks accommodation at a 


time, and barracks and block par¬ 
ties remain banned. 

Traveling in a personal vehicle 
with more than one nonfamily 
member still isn’t allowed, except 
when carpooling to work or a duty 
station, the order said. 

Face coverings should be worn 
if riding in a car with a nonfam¬ 
ily member, Edwards said. They 
must also be worn in public when 
required by local law or military 
regulations, the order said. 

All German states require face 
masks to be worn on public trans¬ 
portation and in shops. 

The new order also said that 
personnel whose normal place 
of duty is within U.S. Army Gar¬ 
rison Rheinland-Pfalz are au¬ 
thorized to travel to Frankfurt 
International Airport. 

Troops found violating the 
order could face administra¬ 
tive action or punishment under 
the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

They are also subject to pun¬ 
ishment under host-nation laws. 
Four soldiers riding in a vehicle 
shortly after the previous order 
was issued were fined by Ger¬ 
man authorities for breaching so¬ 
cial distancing rules, Mohan said 
in April. 

Those who don’t fall under 
the UCMJ who violate the order 
could lose logistical support and 
access to government housing, be 
banned from entering U.S. instal¬ 
lations or be ordered to return to 
the U.S., it said. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Former skipper leaves Guam for new assignment 


Return: Crew being tested before boarding 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Crozier’s removal drew rebuke from the carri¬ 
er’s crew, which rallied and chanted the captain’s 
name as he left the Roosevelt on April 3. Sardi- 
ello told CBS that “the mood of the crew was a 
challenging situation” when he replaced Crozier. 

“We have a job to do,” Sardiello said that he 
told the crew, according to CBS. “It’s like no job 
we have ever faced, but we’re U.S. sailors. You 
know me. I know you. I had your back before. I’m 
going to have your back now.” 

After spending about a month isolated in hotel 
rooms on Guam as the carrier was sanitized and 
all crew members were tested for the coronavi¬ 
rus, sailors began moving back onto the Roos¬ 
evelt on April 29, the Navy said. More than half of 
the crew was on board as of Monday, according to 
the CBS report. 

Sailors allowed back on board had tested nega¬ 


tive for the coronavirus three times, the Navy 
said in a statement April 29. A few were turned 
away at the pier, however, after showing corona¬ 
virus symptoms despite testing negative prior, 
Politico reported Monday. 

Those embarking are given an N95 mask “to 
be worn at all times except when sleeping, show¬ 
ering or eating,” according to the Politico report. 

Meanwhile, an investigation into the outbreak 
is underway, Navy officials said Friday. A report 
on its findings and recommendations is due to 
Chief of Naval Operations Adm. Mike Gilday by 
May 27. 

It is unclear when the Roosevelt will return to 
sea. The Navy as policy does not discuss planned 
ship movements. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Capt. Brett 
Crozier, the former commander 
of the USS Theodore Roosevelt, 
has left Guam where he had been 
fighting the coronavirus and has 
been reassigned to a position in 
California, a Navy official said. 

Crozier now reports to the com¬ 
mander of Naval Air Forces, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, based in San Diego, 
Cmdr. Ron Flanders, a spokes¬ 
man for Naval Air Forces, wrote 
Tuesday in an email. 

The captain was relieved of 
command of the aircraft carrier 
April 2 after a letter that he wrote 
requesting the crew be evacuated 
from the ship due to an outbreak 
of the virus was leaked to the 
media. 

Crozier warned in his letter that 
the outbreak could kill some sail¬ 
ors, and “if we do not act now, we 
are failing to properly take care 
of our most trusted asset — our 
sailors.” 

Flanders did not say what Cro¬ 
zier would be doing in his new 
assignment. 

The Navy initiated an inves¬ 
tigation into the outbreak and 
Crozier’s letter following his dis¬ 
missal. On April 24, the Navy’s 
top leaders briefed Defense Sec¬ 


retary Mark Esper on the inves¬ 
tigation and news reports said 
they recommended Crozier be 
reinstated as commander of the 
Roosevelt. However, no action 
was taken after Esper requested 
more time to review the Navy’s 
written report. 

Since that briefing, the en¬ 


tire 4,800-member crew of the 
Roosevelt has been tested for 
the coronavirus, the Navy has 
reported. The Navy’s last update 
Thursday stated there were 1,102 
active cases of the virus among 
the ship’s crew, 53 sailors had 
recovered, and three were being 
treated at U.S. Naval Hospital 


Guam for symptoms. One Roos¬ 
evelt sailor died April 13 from the 
virus. 

Sailors have been returning 
to the Roosevelt after weeks of 
quarantine in Guam. Sailors who 
have tested negative repeatedly 
for the virus are allowed back on 
the ship, which has been cleaned, 


according to the Navy. 

The nuclear-powered air¬ 
craft carrier arrived in Guam 
on March 27 as the virus spread 
among the ship’s crew. 

The new commander, Capt. 
Carlos Sardiello, said during a 
CBS News interview Monday that 
the ship will not wait for all its 
sailors to leave quarantine before 
it returns to sea. 

More than half of the crew has 
returned to the ship, according to 
the CBS report. 

“We’ve taken 45 days from that 
business (of patrolling) and it’s a 
dangerous business, so we have 
a lot of training to complete,” he 
said. 

Acting Navy Secretary James 
McPherson on Wednesday or¬ 
dered a deeper review into the 
virus outbreak aboard the Roos¬ 
evelt and the Navy’s response, 
following an initial investigation 
that left him with “unanswered 
questions.” 

The investigation is expected to 
be submitted to Adm. Mike Gild- 
ay, the chief of naval operations, 
by May 27 unless an extension is 
granted, Cmdr. Nate Christensen, 
a spokesman for Gilday, said 
Thursday in a statement. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
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Hunt for vaccine 
heats up globally 



University of Oxford/AP 


A volunteer is injected April 25 with either an experimental COVID-19 vaccine or a comparison shot as 
part of the first human trials in the U.K. to test a potential vaccine. About 100 research groups around 
the world are pursuing vaccines against the coronavirus. 

* We’re not really in a competition against 
each other. We’re in a race against a 
pandemic virus, and we really need as 
many players in that race as possible. f 

Dr. Andrew Pollard 

leader of the University of Oxford’s vaccine study 


By Lauran Neergaard 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Hundreds of 
people are rolling up their sleeves 
in countries across the world to be 
injected with experimental vac¬ 
cines that might stop COVID-19, 
spurring hope — maybe unre¬ 
alistic — that an end to the pan¬ 
demic may arrive sooner than 
anticipated. 

About 100 research groups are 
pursuing vaccines with nearly a 
dozen in early stages of human 
trials or poised to start. It’s a 
crowded field, but researchers say 
that only increases the odds that a 
few might overcome the many ob¬ 
stacles that remain. 

“We’re not really in a competi¬ 
tion against each other. We’re in 
a race against a pandemic virus, 
and we really need as many play¬ 
ers in that race as possible,” Dr. 
Andrew Pollard, who is leading 
the University of Oxford’s vaccine 
study, told The Associated Press. 

The hard truth: There’s no way 
to predict which — if any — vac¬ 
cine will work safely, or even to 
name a front-runner. 

As Dr. Anthony Fauci, the U.S. 
government’s top expert, put it: 
“You need more shots on goal for 
a chance at getting a safe and ef¬ 
fective vaccine.” 

The first cautious tests of 
March, when small numbers of 
volunteers got injections to check 
for side effects, have turned into 
larger studies in China, the U.S. 
and Europe to look for hints that 
different vaccine candidates re¬ 
ally protect. 

Next: Finding out for sure if 
any of the vaccines work in the 
real world by testing large groups 
of people in areas where the virus 
is circulating — a tricky prospect 
when study participants may be 
in places where the virus is fad¬ 
ing or they are told to stay home 
— and finding a way to quickly 
distribute lots of doses of any suc¬ 
cessful candidates. 

Policymakers are devising 
plans to try to overcome both ob¬ 
stacles in an attempt to compress 
the years it usually takes to de¬ 
velop a vaccine. Asked if a vac¬ 
cine by January was possible, Dr. 
Deborah Birx, the White House 
coronavirus task force coordina¬ 


tor, told Fox News Sunday “on 
paper, it’s possible. It’s whether 
we can execute,” she said. 

Fauci has cautioned that even 
if everything goes perfectly, 12 
to 18 months to develop a vaccine 
would set a speed record — and 
January will mark a year since 
the National Institutes of Health 
began creating its own COVID-19 
vaccine, now in trials with Mod- 
erna Inc. 

Multiple shots 

Depending how you count, 
there are between eight and 11 
vaccine candidates in early stag¬ 
es of testing in China, the U.S., 
Britain and Germany — a col¬ 
laboration between Pfizer Inc. 
and BioNTech last week began 
a study in Germany that’s simul¬ 
taneously testing four somewhat 
different shots. More study sites 
are about to open in still other 
countries — and between May 
and July another handful of dif¬ 
ferent vaccines is set to begin 
first-in-human testing. 

The initial vaccine candidates 
work in a variety of ways. That’s 
important because if one type 
fails, maybe another won’t. 

Different types of vaccines 
work better in some virus fami¬ 
lies than others. But for coronavi- 
ruses, there’s no blueprint. Back 
in 2003 when scientists attempted 
vaccines against SARS, a cousin 
of the new virus, animal stud¬ 
ies hinted at safety problems but 
then SARS disappeared and vac¬ 
cine funding dried up. Vaccines 
against another COVID-19 cousin 
named MERS have only reached 
first-step safety testing. 

Pros and cons 

China’s Sinovac and Sino- 
Pharm are testing “inactivated” 
vaccines, made by growing the 
new coronavirus and killing it. 
The companies have revealed 
little information about how the 
shots differ. But the technology 
is tried-and-true — polio shots 
and some types of flu vaccine are 
inactivated virus — although it’s 
hard to scale up to rapidly pro¬ 
duce millions of doses. 

Most other vaccines in the 


pipeline aim to train the immune 
system to recognize a piece of the 
new coronavirus — mostly, the 
spiky protein that studs its outer 
surface. 

One way: Use a harmless virus 
to carry the spike protein into the 
body. It’s easier to produce but de¬ 
termining which virus is the best 
“carrier” is a key question. Chi¬ 
na’s CanSino Biologies brewed 
its vaccine using a common cold- 
causing adenovirus, engineered 
so it won’t spread in the body. And 
in case people’s immune systems 
fight off the cold virus before the 
vaccine can do its job, Pollard’s 
Oxford team instead chose an 
adenovirus that normally infects 
chimpanzees. 

Another way: Inject a piece of 
the coronavirus genetic code that 
instructs the body itself to pro¬ 
duce spike protein that in turn 
primes the immune system to 
attack. It’s a new and unproven 
technology but one that promises 
even faster production. 

Still more methods are next in 
line: Vaccine made of spike pro¬ 
tein nanoparticles, and even a 


nasal spray alternative to shots. 

Proving they work 

Most vaccine studies so far 
are tracking safety and wheth¬ 
er volunteers’ blood shows any 
immune reactions. Some have 
jumped to larger numbers quick¬ 
ly, but there’s still concern about 
being able to prove real-world 
protection. 

If study participants are holed 
up at home or live in areas where 
the virus has quit spreading rap¬ 
idly, then too few may get sick for 
scientists to tell if the vaccine or 
social distancing was what pro¬ 
tected them. The Oxford study, 
for example, will track about 
1,000 people, half given the real 
vaccine. But the team plans a 
later-stage study with another 
5,000 volunteers for a final an¬ 
swer and knows it might have to 
move to other countries. 

“When you’re chasing a pan¬ 
demic, the place that looks like 
the right one to go to today will be 
the wrong place two weeks from 
now. And that makes it really dif¬ 
ficult,” Pollard said. 


In the U.S., some lawmakers 
have urged a different and con¬ 
troversial experiment: Recruit 
young, healthy volunteers who 
agree to be deliberately infected 
with the new coronavirus to prove 
if a vaccine protects them. But 
some healthy adults do die from 
COVID-19 — and until doctors 
better understand why, that so- 
called “challenge study” makes 
for a risky proposition with seri¬ 
ous ethical questions, Yale’s Ver- 
mund noted. 

The World Health Organiza¬ 
tion last week called for coun¬ 
tries to offer to be test sites for 
an international project that will 
speed the timeline by admitting 
on a rolling basis promising vac¬ 
cine candidates for further study 
in locations where COVID-19 re¬ 
mains widespread at the time. 

Supplying the world 

Whenever the first useful vac¬ 
cine is identified, there won’t be 
enough for everyone. So a grow¬ 
ing number of vaccine makers 
say they’re already starting to 
brew tons of doses — wasting 
millions of dollars if they bet on 
the wrong candidate but shaving 
a few months off mass vaccina¬ 
tions if their choice pans out. 

“We need to start building new 
manufacturing sites now,” said 
Wellcome Trust vaccine chief 
Charlie Weller. “And we need to 
accept that some of these sites 
will be created for vaccines that 
will ultimately fail.” 


Major US automakers plan to reopen within two weeks 


Associated Press 

DETROIT — Major U.S. automakers 
are planning to reopen North American 
factories within two weeks, potentially 
putting thousands of workers back on the 
assembly line as part of a gradual return 
to normality. 

Fiat Chrysler CEO Mike Manley said on 
an earnings conference call Tuesday his 
company plans to start reopening factories 
May 18, though that depends on an easing 
of government restrictions. 


Right now, Michigan’s shelter-at-home 
order is in effect until May 15. 

Detroit automakers will likely be on the 
same timetable because their workers are 
represented by the same union. 

The United Auto Workers union Tuesday 
appeared to be onboard. 

Detroit automakers employ about 
150,000 factory workers in the United 
States alone. Auto plants have been shut 
since mid-March because of the outbreak. 
At least 25 employees at auto facilities rep¬ 
resented by the UAW have died as a result 


of COVID-19, although it’s not known if 
they were infected at work. 

Manley said a lot depends on whether 
Michigan Gov. Gretchen Whitmer allows 
factories to reopen. 

Last week, Whitmer hinted that auto 
plants may soon reopen as the curve of 
cases continues to flatten. She said the 
reopening could take place as long as the 
UAW can ensure employees feel safe. 

The UAW said in a prepared statement 
that workers will return to auto plants 
starting May 18, and it has agreed on 


safety procedures to protect them. Under 
its contracts with Fiat Chrysler, General 
Motors and Ford, the companies have au¬ 
thority to pick restart dates. But the union 
can file grievances and seek closures if the 
virus spreads at factories. 

“We all knew this day would come,” 
union President Rory Gamble said Tues¬ 
day. “We continue to advocate for as much 
testing as possible at the current time and 
eventually full-testing when available.” 
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Hunger: Groups ‘more vulnerable to begin with’ hit hard by ripple effects 



Photos by Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


Janeth, right, is embraced by her sister Arely, as Janeth’s husband Roberto takes food into Arely’s 
apartment last month in Baltimore. Janeth’s and Roberto’s remaining $110 from before they lost their 
jobs due to coronavirus shutdowns is used for gas money to bring food to her sisters and their children. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

lost their jobs in the econom¬ 
ic lockdown prompted by the 
pandemic. 

They are among the tens of mil¬ 
lions in America — more than 1 
out of every 6 workers — abruptly 
cut off from paychecks. 

The Associated Press is with¬ 
holding the couple’s full names 
because they are in the country 
illegally and could face deporta¬ 
tion. Their immigration status, 
their problems with English and 
scanty access to the internet all 
combine to block them from ac¬ 
cessing the U.S. government ben¬ 
efit programs that millions more 
newly jobless citizens are able to 
turn to during the outbreak. 

Before the pandemic, food 
policy experts say, roughly 1 out 
of every 8 or 9 Americans strug¬ 
gled to stay fed. Now as many as 
1 out of every 4 are projected to 
join the ranks of the hungry, said 
Giridhar Mallya, senior policy of¬ 
ficer at the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation for public health. 

Immigrants, African Ameri¬ 
cans, Native Americans, house¬ 
holds with young children and 
newly jobless gig workers are 
among those most at risk, said 
Joelle Johnson, senior policy as¬ 
sociate at the Center for Science 
in the Public Interest. 

“They’re more vulnerable to 
begin with and this situation has 
just exacerbated that situation,” 
she said. 

When the global economy 
clamped down, Roberto, a cook 
in his mid-30s, and Janeth, who 
keeps water glasses filled at an¬ 
other restaurant and is in her 
mid-40s, spent $450 out of their 
final paychecks to stock up. 
Weeks later, their diminished 
cache includes two half-full five- 
pound bags of rice, an assortment 
of ramen noodles, a half-eaten 
bag of pasta, two boxes of corn- 
bread mix, four boxes of raisins 
and cans of beans, pineapple, 
tuna, corn and soup. 

“Cookies?” Roberto and Ja¬ 
neth’s 5-year-old, gap-toothed 
daughter Allison still asks them, 
always getting a gentle “no” back. 
“Ice cream?” 

Janeth and Roberto have cut 
down to one meal a day them¬ 
selves, skipping meals to keep 
their daughter fed. 

On a good day recently, after 
Roberto landed four hours of 
work preparing take-home 
meals for a grocery store, they 
had enough for what constitutes 
a feast these days — a can of re¬ 
fried beans split three ways and 
two eggs each, scrambled. Janeth 
also made tortillas from their last 
half-bag of masa flour. 


Janeth placed aluminum foil 
over two of the plates; she and 
Roberto would eat later. Tears 
sprang to her eyes as she watched 
her daughter wolf down the meal. 

“Where can we get enough 
food? How can we pay our bills?” 
she asked. Then she repeated 
something she and her husband 
emphasized again and again over 
the course of several days: They 
are hard-working people. 

“We have never had to ask for 
help before,” she said. 

Janeth and Roberto also have 
three adult children and, as the 


oldest of three sisters here, she 
and Roberto are trying to keep 
a half-dozen households in the 
United States and Honduras fed. 

By day, they race in their sec¬ 
ondhand pickup truck from food 
pantries and churches to rela¬ 
tives’ houses. They chase tips 
about food giveaways or tem¬ 
porary jobs. They share their 
painstakingly acquired cartons 
of food with her two sisters, who 
themselves have a total of five 
young children to feed, and call 
their grown children with leads 
on food lines. 


And they fight off despair. “We 
don’t have help. We don’t know 
how it will end,” Janeth said. 

On a recent day, Janeth and 
Roberto’s breakfast is coffee and 
a few crackers. Allison eats ce¬ 
real, a favorite provided by a food 
bank. 

Soon after, Roberto and Alli¬ 
son, who is sporting pink sparkly 
sneakers, are among the first in 
line outside a D.C. food pantry. 
In line with them: a young Afri¬ 
can American man newly unem¬ 
ployed and seeking aid for the 
first time and two foreign-born 


Janeth and Roberto 
have cut down to one 
meal a day, skipping 
meals to keep their 
daughter fed. 


nannies with their clients’ chil¬ 
dren in tow. The women now are 
only intermittently used — and 
paid — by their employers and 
need help feeding their own chil¬ 
dren at home. 

Roberto is happy to leave with 
a bag of bananas, some spaghetti, 
tomato sauce and other staples. 

Another day, Roberto and Al¬ 
lison stay inside the truck while 
Janeth heads out in a cold drizzle 
to approach a church said to be 
providing food. She struggles to 
read the sign in English posted on 
the door, then calls the numbers 
listed. No one answers. 

Later, loading their pickup 
truck to take food to Janeth’s 
sisters, husband and wife dip 
into the pockets of their jeans to 
display the cash they have left 
— $110 total. 

That’s gas money. Without that, 
living on the outskirts of town, 
there’s no getting to food banks, 
to one-day cash jobs, to stranded 
relatives facing eviction and hop¬ 
ing for food. 

On the drive to Janeth’s sisters 
in Baltimore, Janeth hands Al¬ 
lison a small container of apple¬ 
sauce. The girl savors each taste, 
dipping in her finger, licking 
every last bit. “More?” she asks 
hopefully, tilting the container to¬ 
ward her mother. 

Janeth answers regretfully, 
tenderly. No more. 



Another 1,700 virus deaths reported in NY nursing homes 


Associated Press 

ALBANY, N.Y. — New York 
state is reporting more than 1,700 
previously undisclosed deaths at 
nursing homes and adult care fa¬ 
cilities as the state faces scrutiny 
over how it’s protected vulnerable 
residents during the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

At least 4,813 people have died 


from COVID-19 in the state’s 
nursing homes since March 1, ac¬ 
cording to a tally released by Gov. 
Andrew Cuomo’s administration 
late Monday that, for the first 
time, includes people believed to 
have been killed by the coronavi¬ 
rus before their diagnoses could 
be confirmed by a lab test. 

Exactly how many nursing 


home residents have died remains 
uncertain despite the state’s lat¬ 
est disclosure, as the list doesn’t 
include nursing home residents 
who were transferred to hospitals 
before dying. 

The revised list shows that 22 
nursing homes, largely in New 
York City and Long Island, have 
reported at least 40 deaths. 


Parker Jewish Institute in 
Queens and Isabella Geriatric 
Center — one of New York City’s 
largest nursing homes with 705 
beds — have reported the high¬ 
est number of deaths: 71 and 64, 
respectively. Audrey Waters, a 
spokeswoman for Isabella Ge¬ 
riatric Center, said in an email 
last week, “Isabella, like all other 


nursing homes in New York City, 
initially had limited access to 
widespread and consistent in- 
house testing to quickly diag¬ 
nose our residents and staff. This 
hampered our ability to identify 
those who were infected and as¬ 
ymptomatic, despite our efforts to 
swiftly separate anyone who pre¬ 
sented symptoms.” 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

UK now Europe's epicenter; S. Korea plays baseball 



Nardus Engelbrecht/AP 


Surfers protest at Blouberg Beach in Cape Town, South Africa, on Tuesday, demanding that they be 
allowed to practice their sport. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — Britain on Tues¬ 
day became the first country in 
Europe to confirm more than 
30,000 coronavirus deaths, and 
infections rose sharply again 
in Russia, even as other nations 
made great strides in taming the 
virus. China marked its third 
week with no new virus deaths 
and South Korea restarted its 
professional baseball season. 

In the U.S., some states began 
halting steps to lift the lockdown 
restrictions being blamed for 
throwing millions out of work 
and upending the global economy 
even as thousands of new U.S. in¬ 
fections and deaths were being 
reported daily. 

Britain looks set to surpass Italy 
as Europe’s hardest-hit nation. 
The government said that 28,734 
people with COVID-19 had died 
in U.K. hospitals, nursing homes 
and other settings, while Italy has 
reported 29,079 fatalities. 

Official U.K. statistics released 
Tuesday that take people who 
died with suspected COVID-19 
into account give a fuller picture 
and put Britain’s coronavirus toll 
at more than 30,000 dead. The 
statistics, which cover up to April 
24, show that deaths were a third 
higher than in the government 
count. A comparable figure for 


Italy was not available. 

In Russia, the number of in¬ 
fections rose sharply again, with 
Moscow reporting more than 
10,000 new cases for three days 
in a row. 

At the same time, many Euro¬ 
pean countries that have relaxed 
strict lockdowns after new infec¬ 
tions tapered off were watching 
their virus numbers warily. 

“We know with great certainty 
that there will be a second wave 
— the majority of scientists is 
sure of that. And many also as¬ 
sume that there will be a third 
wave," Lothar Wieler, the head of 
Germany’s national disease con¬ 
trol center, said Tuesday. 

Widely seen as a success story, 
South Korea reported only three 
new cases of the virus, its lowest 
total since Feb. 18. Schools will be 
reopened in phased steps, start¬ 
ing with high school seniors on 
May 13, but the highlight Tues¬ 
day was the baseball season. 

Cheerleaders danced beneath 
rows of empty seats and umpires 
wore protective masks as one of 
the world’s first major profes¬ 
sional sports returned to action 
in games broadcast to starved 
sports fans around the world. 
The Korea Baseball Organization 
employed other protective mea¬ 
sures, including fever screenings 
for players and coaches before 


they entered the stadiums. 

With Major League Baseball 
in the U.S. still mulling plans on 
what to do about its own season, 
American sports network ESPN 
signed a contract to broadcast 
six KBO games per week, start¬ 
ing with Tuesday’s season opener 
between Daegu’s Samsung Lions 
and Changwon-based NC Dinos, 
which the Dinos won 4-0. 


The country’s professional soc¬ 
cer leagues will kick off Friday, 
also without spectators. 

In China, it has been three 
weeks since any new deaths have 
been reported in the country 
where the pandemic began late 
last year. Just one new case of in¬ 
fection was confirmed, and fewer 
than 400 patients are still being 
treated for COVID-19, health of¬ 


ficials said. 

Other places in the Asia-Pa¬ 
cific region have also suppressed 
their outbreaks, including Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, Vietnam, Thai¬ 
land, Australia and New Zealand, 
which has had zero new cases for 
two days. But experts have said 
that India, a nation of 1.3 billion 
people, has yet to see the peak of 
its outbreak. 
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Brighten your day! 

Read letters from kids to 
deployed servicemembers and their 
heartwarming responses. 
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Loosened 

restrictions 

A state-by-state look 
at reopenings in the US 

Associated Press 

The reopening of the economy and loos¬ 
ening of coronavirus-prompted restrictions 
remain uneven and varied throughout the 
U.S. as governors watch case numbers and 
weigh caution against desires to ramp up 
business. 

Texas, Oklahoma and Montana are 
among states newly allowing restaurants 
to reopen. Malls, movie theaters and other 
venues are reopening in several states. 
Some states have outlined phased reopen¬ 
ings: North Carolina’s governor said he 
hopes to start such a process after this 
week if virus trends allow. 

Some states, including epicenter New 
York, are moving more slowly, with re¬ 
strictions in place at least until May 15. In 
California, some counties have announced 
their reopening in defiance of an ongoing 
stay-home order. 

And some states never issued stay-home 
orders at all. 

At least 100 million Americans were in 
states making assertive moves to reopen, or 
had no stay-home orders to begin with, ac¬ 
cording to an Associated Press tally. States 
home to more than 210 million people were 
taking more gradual steps or didn’t appear 
close to reopening. 

Here’s a look at where states stand on 
reopening. 

New moves 

■ GEORGIA: Some malls reopened 
Monday, though things were far from nor¬ 
mal with many businesses inside still shut¬ 
tered and parking lots sparsely filled, as 
the state continued on an aggressive course 
to reopening. Georgia Gov. Brian Kemp, a 
Republican, allowed a statewide shelter-at- 
home order to expire late last week. The 
order was already on shaky ground after 
restaurants and theaters were allowed to 
welcome customers with restrictions and 
many businesses were allowed to reopen. 
Georgia became a lightning rod for criti¬ 
cism in the national debate over reopening 
when Kemp allowed businesses including 
tattoo parlors, bowling alleys and hair and 
nail salons to reopen in April. 

■ TEXAS: The stay-home order expired 
Friday, and restaurants, malls and movie 
theaters can reopen at 25 percent capacity 
with social distancing. Counties with five 
or fewer reported coronavirus cases have 
looser occupancy rules. Republican Gov. 
Greg Abbott has said restrictions may be 
relaxed further in two weeks depending 
on testing results. Beaches and state parks 
are open. Bars, gyms and hair salons re¬ 
main closed. 

■ SOUTH CAROLINA: The stay-home 
order lifted Monday as South Carolina let 
outdoor restaurant dining resume. Parks, 
beaches, malls, hotels and clothing stores 
have reopened. Republican Gov. Henry 
McMaster said up next are hair salons, 
gyms and other close-contact businesses. 

■ FLORIDA: Restaurants and shops 
could reopen at limited capacity Monday 
across Florida, except for three hard-hit 
counties. State parks reopened with social 
distancing rules. Gyms and salons remain 
closed. Schools will stay closed for the rest 
of this school year. 

■ TENNESSEE: After allowing many 


restaurants and retail stores to reopen last 
week, salons and other close-contact stores 
will be allowed to resume Wednesday. The 
state has released guidelines on safely re¬ 
opening, but officials acknowledge Ten¬ 
nessee won’t enforce such measures. 

■ OKLAHOMA: Restaurant din¬ 

ing rooms, bars serving food, gyms and 
churches began welcoming back custom¬ 
ers last week under social distancing and 
sanitation guidelines, following the earlier 
reopening of barbers and hair and nail sa¬ 
lons. Employees, including church staff, 
are required to wear masks. Church day 
cares aren’t allowed to open. 

■ MONTANA: Restaurants, bars and 
casinos began reopening Monday with 
increased sanitizing, limited crowds and 
servers donning masks. Churches and re¬ 
tailers opened last week, and a stay-home 
order was lifted except for vulnerable pop¬ 
ulations including older adults. Democrat¬ 
ic Gov. Steve Bullock is allowing schools 
to reopen Thursday, but many districts 
already canceled in-person classes for the 
year. 

■ UTAH: Restaurants, gyms, barbers 
and nail salons began reopening Friday. 
Distancing and mask requirements were 
in place for employees and some custom¬ 
ers in urban Salt Lake County. Schools are 
closed for the academic year. Republican 
Gov. Gary Herbert said churches will like¬ 
ly be among the last places to reopen. 

■ COLORADO: Offices deemed non- 
essential were allowed to reopen Monday 
with reduced staff. The move follows the 
April 26 expiration of Democratic Gov. 
Jared Polis’ stay-home order. Current re¬ 
strictions allow curbside retail and real es¬ 
tate showings. On May 1, retail stores and 
personal services were allowed to reopen 
with social distancing rules. 

■ OHIO: Since Friday, most health care 
offices could reopen and retailers could 
begin offering delivery and pickup ser¬ 
vices, along with by-appointment visits 
for 10 or fewer customers. Distributors, 
manufacturers and builders restarted 
Monday with mask and social distancing 
requirements. Gyms, bars, restaurants, 
barbershops, salons and movie theaters re¬ 
main closed under Republican Gov. Mike 
Dewine’s order. 

■ ARKANSAS: Gyms reopened Mon¬ 
day with social distancing and other re¬ 


strictions. Barbershops, tattoo parlors 
and hair salons can reopen Wednesday, 
but with similar restrictions on capacity 
and additional screening requirements. 
Restaurants can reopen dining rooms 
next Monday, but only at a third of their 
capacity. 

■ MISSOURI: Republican Gov. Mike 
Parson’s stay-home order ended Sunday, 
allowing businesses and religious events to 
reopen Monday. Some businesses, such as 
restaurants, must follow social distancing 
guidelines. Locally imposed stay-home or¬ 
ders remain in the St. Louis area through 
mid-May. 

■ WEST VIRGINIA: Republican Gov. 
Jim Justice on Monday allowed the re¬ 
opening of small businesses, barber shops, 
nail salons, and church and funeral ser¬ 
vices. Restaurants can allow outdoor din¬ 
ing. The move includes restrictions and is 
contingent on the state’s positive virus test 
rate staying below a threshold. In subse¬ 
quent weeks, offices, hotels, casinos, res¬ 
taurants and other remaining businesses 
could reopen. 

■ ALASKA: Starting April 24, officials 
in Alaska allowed dine-in service at restau¬ 
rants and reopening of retailers, personal 
care services and other businesses, with 
limitations. For example, the plans call for 
use of face coverings, limits on capacity 
and sanitizing requirements. The state in 
April decided there would be no in-person 
classes for K-12 students for the rest of the 
academic year. 

■ VERMONT: More Vermont construc¬ 
tion and manufacturing workers returned 
to work Monday after Republican Gov. 
Phil Scott loosened some restrictions. 
Scott also announced Monday that some 
elective health care procedures may re¬ 
sume. Last week, outdoor retail space that 
had been previously restricted to curbside 
or delivery service was allowed to open to 
in-person shopping with a maximum of 
10 people, including both customers and 
employees. 

■ LOUISIANA: Democratic Gov. John 
Bel Edwards has allowed nonemergency 
medical procedures to resume, and he’s al¬ 
lowed restaurants to open outside seating. 
Mall stores also have been given the green 
light to restart business, but with curbside 
service only. Other nonessential retailers 
that have never been forced to close — such 


as jewelry stores and boutiques — cannot 
have more than 10 people in the store at 
a time. Businesses that remain closed in¬ 
clude casinos, salons, tattoo parlors, movie 
theaters, gyms and entertainment venues, 
and the overall stay-at-home order remains 
in place through May 15. 

More gradual 

■ WASHINGTON STATE: Gov. Jay In- 
slee has already eased some restrictions, 
including allowing day use of state parks. 
Outdoor recreation such as fishing and 
golfing will be allowed starting Tuesday. 
The Democratic governor also announced 
the state’s stay-at-home order will be ex¬ 
tended through at least May 31. That will 
be followed with a four-stage process of 
lifting restrictions, starting with allowing 
retail curbside pickup, automobile sales 
and car washes by mid-May. 

■ OREGON: Democratic Gov. Kate 
Brown says some rural counties where 
there are almost no cases can begin re¬ 
opening slowly starting May 15 if certain 
conditions have been met. Medical facili¬ 
ties in Oregon were allowed to resume pro¬ 
viding nonurgent medical care starting 
last Friday. 

■ ALABAMA: Retailers and beaches 
are allowed to open Thursday evening but 
with distancing requirements. Gov. Kay 
Ivey, a Republican, announced the state 
had lifted a stay-home order and replaced 
it with a “safer-at-home order” that began 
at 5 p.m. April 30. People are encouraged, 
but are no longer required, to stay home. 
Medical providers are also allowed to re¬ 
sume nonemergency medical procedures. 
However, some closures remain in effect 
through May 15. Gyms, salons, barber¬ 
shops, entertainment facilities and on-site 
restaurant dining remain closed. 

■ CALIFORNIA: Gov. Gavin Newsom, 
a Democrat, announced Monday that some 
businesses in the state will receive permis¬ 
sion to reopen as early as Friday, with re¬ 
strictions. Newsom’s phased-in plan allows 
clothing stores, sporting goods, florists and 
other retailers to resume operations with 
curbside pickup. Dining in at restaurants 
and office reopenings are still prohibited. 
Three Northern California counties al¬ 
ready reopened in defiance of Newsom’s 
orders. 

SEE PAGE 11 
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Charlie Riedel/AP 

People maintain social distancing while waiting in line to get drivers licenses and vehicle registrations 
Monday in Warrensburg, Mo. The privately-run facility reopened Monday after being closed for about six 
weeks during stay-at-home orders that were enacted to stem the spread of COVID-19. 


FROM PAGE 10 

■ MICHIGAN: Construc¬ 

tion, real estate and more out¬ 
door work can resume Thursday 
under Democratic Gov. Gretchen 
Whitmer’s latest order. Many 
businesses will remain closed, in¬ 
cluding casinos, bars and gyms. 
Restaurants are limited to pickup 
and delivery. Schools are closed 
for the academic year except for 
distance learning. Though auto 
plants haven’t reopened, auto¬ 
makers and unions are in talks 
about restarting. 

■ ARIZONA: Small retailers 
reopened Monday with curbside, 
delivery or appointment-based 
services. They will be allowed to 
welcome customers inside with 
social distancing starting Friday. 
Republican Gov. Doug Ducey oth¬ 
erwise extended his stay-home 
order until May 15. He’s working 
with restaurants on how to even¬ 
tually reopen dining rooms safely, 
but there’s no set timetable. 

■ KENTUCKY: Health clin¬ 
ics, dentists and optometrists 
have reopened. Next Monday, 
Democratic Gov. Andy Beshear 
also is allowing broad resump¬ 
tion of manufacturing and con¬ 
struction work, along with horse 
racing at Churchill Downs with¬ 
out spectators. Restrictions on 
car dealers and pet groomers 
also lift next week. Later in May, 
he plans to reopen more retailers 
and let churches resume in-per- 
son worship. 

■ NORTH CAROLINA: The 
stay-home order, including busi¬ 
ness restrictions, remains until 
Friday, after which Democratic 
Gov. Roy Cooper hopes to begin a 
phased reopening. He said Mon¬ 
day that decisions on the pace of 
reopening depend on key metrics 
including trends in positive cases 
and hospitalizations. 

■ IDAHO: Child-care centers 
were able to reopen May 1 under 
the first phase of Republican Gov. 
Brad Little’s phased plan. Church¬ 
es can reopen, with distancing 
and sanitation rules. Bars, gyms, 
salons, movie theaters and sport¬ 
ing venues remain closed. Res¬ 
taurants can offer curbside and 
delivery service. 

■ INDIANA: The stay-home 
order was lifted Monday for most 
of the state, while Republican 
Gov. Eric Holcomb allowed more 
manufacturers and retailers to 
reopen. In-person restaurant din¬ 
ing and hair salons remain closed 
for another week. And gyms, 
movie theaters, bars and casinos 
remain closed until at least late 
May. Holcomb says he hopes to 
restart nearly all activities by 
July 4. 

■ KANSAS: The stay-home 
order expired over the weekend, 
replaced with Democratic Gov. 
Laura Kelly’s plan for a phased- 
in reopening of the economy 
through June 15. Restaurants can 
open for dine-in service so long 
as they observe social distanc¬ 
ing and keep groups of more than 
10 distanced from others. Bars, 
gyms, fitness centers, hair salons, 
barbershops, nail salons, and tat¬ 
too parlors are not allowed to re¬ 
open until May 18. 

■ NEW HAMPSHIRE: The 
stay-at-home order remains until 
May 31, with the restricted re¬ 
opening of restaurants, hair salons 
and other businesses throughout 
the month. Hair salons, barber 
shops, retail stores and drive-in 


movie theaters can reopen May 
11, but with restrictions. Restau¬ 
rants, currently limited to takeout 
and delivery, can offer outdoor 
dining starting May 18. 

■ PENNSYLVANIA: Golf 

courses, marinas and private 
campgrounds can reopen. Con¬ 
struction work can resume. On 
Friday, Democratic Gov. Tom 
Wolf plans to lift his stay-at- 
home order, reopen many retail¬ 
ers and ease other restrictions 
in the least-affected parts of the 
state. Wolf says the shutdown 
can be loosened in a county or 
region once virus trends hit key 
benchmarks. 

■ HAWAII: Gov. David Ige, a 
Democrat, has extended a state¬ 
wide stay-at-home order through 
May 31, though the state took 
some small initial steps to relax 
restrictions on May 1, including 
allowing people to golf provided 
each golf cart carries only one 
person unless this individual is 
accompanied by someone from 
the same household. Elective 
medical procedures and auto 
dealer visits by appointment have 
also been given the green light. 
Lt. Gov. Josh Green said over 
the next three weeks authorities 
will consider authorizing what he 
called medium-risk activities like 
going to the gym and patronizing 
restaurants, provided social dis¬ 
tancing guidelines are followed. 

■ RHODE ISLAND: Demo¬ 
cratic Gov. Gina Raimondo has 
consistently said she hopes to 
lift the state’s stay-at-home order 
May 8 to begin a phased restart of 
the economy. The first phase in¬ 
cludes opening some state parks 
or beaches, allowing hospitals to 
perform elective procedures and 
other easing of restrictions, all 
with social distancing. 

■ MISSISSIPPI: Republi¬ 

can Gov. Tate Reeves is easing 
restrictions on restaurants and 
outdoor gatherings, both begin¬ 
ning Thursday. Restaurants will 
be allowed to open indoor din¬ 
ing rooms and outdoor areas, 
with up to 50% customer capac¬ 
ity and no more than six custom¬ 
ers per table. Servers must wear 
masks. Outdoor gatherings, such 
as youth sports practices, will be 


limited to 20 people, up from 10. 
Barbershops and salons remain 
closed. Reeves’s “safer-at-home” 
order took effect April 27, allow¬ 
ing many businesses to reopen 
with limits on capacity. The order 
expires May 11. 

■ MINNESOTA: Democratic 
Gov. Tim Walz’s stay-at-home 
order runs through May 18, but 
with Republicans pressing him to 
allow more businesses to reopen, 
Walz on Friday loosened some 
restrictions on retail businesses 
to let them reopen for curbside 
pickup and deliveries. He said 
the change would let up to 30,000 
people go back to work. Walz said 
he’ll ease restrictions this week 
on elective surgeries and dental 
care. Still, he’s made clear that 
many restrictions will stay in 
place beyond the May 18 date. 

■ VIRGINIA: Gov. Ralph 
Northam, a Democrat, hopes to 
let more businesses reopen by the 
end of next week. Northam’s an¬ 
nouncement extended by a week 
an executive order that closed 
businesses. The order initially 
was set to expire Friday. It now 
expires May 15. 

No stay-home order 

■ WYOMING: Starting May 1, 
some businesses — barbershops, 
cosmetologists and tattoo parlors 
— were allowed to reopen. Only 
one jurisdiction, Teton County, 
which includes the Jackson Hole 
tourist enclave, enacted a stay- 
home order, now lifted. Other 
counties seek more lenient re¬ 
strictions that could allow out¬ 
door restaurant dining. Schools 
remain closed. 

■ NEBRASKA: Republican 
Gov. Pete Ricketts loosened re¬ 
strictions Monday in most of 
the state, allowing salons, tattoo 
parlors and dine-in restaurants 
to reopen with limited capacity. 
Restaurant employees must wear 
masks. Day cares will be allowed 
up to 15 children per room. The 
loosened restrictions will be ex¬ 
panded to 10 more counties May 
11 . 

■ IOWA: After loosening busi¬ 
ness restrictions across most 
counties, Republican Gov. Kim 


Reynolds said Monday that virus 
trends will dictate how soon she 
does the same in remaining coun¬ 
ties, which include urban areas. 
Church services have been al¬ 
lowed to resume statewide. 

■ NORTH DAKOTA: Gov. 
Doug Burgum on Friday allowed 
most businesses to reopen with 
precautions but kept large-scale 
venues closed until further notice. 
The Republican governor also 
announced Friday that North Da¬ 
kota schools would remain closed 
for the rest of the academic year. 

■ SOUTH DAKOTA: Republi¬ 
can Gov. Kristi Noem didn’t order 
any severe restrictions, instead 
asking people to observe social 
distancing and avoid groups larg¬ 
er than 10. Still, Noem last week 
issued a “Back to Normal” plan 
that advised businesses to open 
doors while taking precautions to 
keep people spread apart. 

Not anytime soon 

■ CONNECTICUT: Demo¬ 
cratic Gov. Ned Lamont plans a 
multiphased reopening, start¬ 
ing May 20. That’s when outdoor 
restaurant dining, in addition to 
existing takeout, will be allowed. 
Barring virus flare-ups by then, 
Lamont also hopes to reopen 
— with added precautions — sa¬ 
lons, outdoor zoo and museum 
exhibits, camping and other out¬ 
door recreation, and university 
research programs. 

■ NEW YORK: The statewide 
shutdown order expires May 15. 
After that, while New York City is 
the epicenter of the U.S. outbreak, 
Democratic Gov. Andrew Cuomo 
has proposed letting some less- 
affected upstate regions begin 
phased reopening once they’ve 
met criteria key virus markers. 
Some upstate hospitals have been 
allowed to resume elective sur¬ 
geries but must maintain a cer¬ 
tain threshold of open beds for 
emergencies. Schools are closed 
through the academic year. 

■ NEW JERSEY: The COVID- 
19 hotspot has had nearly 8,000 
deaths and over 128,000 positive 
cases. It is not fully reopening 
yet, though Democratic Gov. Phil 
Murphy reopened parks and golf 


courses last week, citing positive 
trends. He, however, said this 
week that schools would remain 
closed for the rest of the academ¬ 
ic year. Murphy has said he wants 
to continue to see hospitalizations 
and the death toll, among other 
data, decline before he sets a full 
reopening date. 

■ ILLINOIS: The stay-home 
order lasts through May 30, and 
with it, schools remain on remote¬ 
learning status and nonessential 
businesses are closed. But as of 
May 1, nonessential businesses 
could fill phone and online orders. 
Some nonelective surgeries may 
resume, and many state parks are 
open for hiking and fishing. Face- 
coverings are mandatory for pub¬ 
lic places where social distance 
can’t be maintained. 

■ NEVADA: Democratic Gov. 
Steve Sisolak extended a stay- 
at-home order until May 15 and 
says he may allow the reopening, 
on that date or sooner, of many 
nonessential businesses. But he 
said bars, casinos and shopping 
malls would likely stay shuttered. 
Sisolak is still deciding whether 
he will allow restaurants, bar¬ 
ber shops and salons to reopen in 
mid-May with other businesses. 

■ MASSACHUSETTS: Repub¬ 
lican Gov. Charlie Baker has set 
a date of May 18 to begin gradu¬ 
ally reopening in Massachusetts, 
which is under a stay-at-home 
advisory. Baker has warned that 
the economy won’t be “off to the 
races” that day. He said phased- 
in reopening plans are being 
considered by a 17-member com¬ 
mission and will include social 
distancing and cleaning protocols 
for businesses. 

■ MARYLAND: Republican 
Gov. Larry Hogan says a gradual 
reopening will depend on down¬ 
ward virus trends. Last month, 
Hogan said he was hopeful Mary¬ 
land could begin the first phase 
of reopening businesses in early 
May, but he hasn’t elaborated on 
a time. 

■ WISCONSIN: The stay- 
home order runs until May 26, 
but Republican legislative lead¬ 
ers are pressuring Democratic 
Gov. Tony Evers to reopen faster. 
Republicans also are asking the 
state Supreme Court to block the 
latest order and force Evers’ ad¬ 
ministration to bring lawmakers 
into the decision-making. Evers’ 
phased reopening plan requires 
14-day improvements in certain 
key virus trends that have not 
been met. 

■ NEW MEXICO: Democratic 
Gov. Michelle Lujan Grisham ex¬ 
tended the stay-home order until 
May 15 but has begun modest 
moves to reduce business restric¬ 
tions, recently allowing curbside 
and delivery operations for non- 
essential businesses, opening golf 
courses and some state parks, 
and allowing firearm sales by 
appointment. 

■ DELAWARE: Democratic 
Gov. John Carney has given no 
indication when he might lift re¬ 
strictions, despite protests and 
pressure from GOP lawmakers. 
He has indicated that he will look 
closely at virus trends. 

■ MAINE: With a safer-at- 
home order lasting through May, 
restrictions were lifted May 1 on 
golf courses, many state parks 
and visits to dentists, barbers and 
hairdressers. Restrictions are set 
to lift for restaurants, lodging and 
camping June 1. 
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3 charged with 
killing of guard 
over virus mask 



Deomnte Munerlyn, first-born son of Calvin, holds his aunt Sharion Munerlyn on Sunday as the two 
cope with the death of Calvin Munerlyn in Flint, Mich. A woman, her adult son and husband have been 
charged in the fatal shooting of Munerlyn, a security guard at a Family Dollar. 


By Corey Williams 
and Mike Householder 

Associated. Press 

FLINT, Mich. — A woman, her 
adult son and husband have been 
charged in the fatal shooting of 
a security guard who refused to 
let her daughter enter a Family 
Dollar in Michigan because she 
wasn’t wearing a face mask to 
protect against transmission of 
the coronavirus. 

Calvin Munerlyn was shot 
Friday at the store just north of 
downtown Flint a short time after 
telling Sharmel Teague’s daugh¬ 
ter she had to leave because she 
lacked a mask, according to Gen¬ 
esee County Prosecutor David 
Leyton. 

Teague, 45, argued with Mu¬ 
nerlyn, 43, before leaving. Two 
men later came to the store. 

Teague; her husband, Larry 
Teague, 44; and Ramonyea Bish¬ 
op, 23; are charged with first-de¬ 
gree premeditated murder and 
gun charges. 

Larry Teague also is charged 
with violating Gov. Gretchen 


Whitmer’s executive order man¬ 
dating that all customers and em¬ 
ployees must wear face coverings 
inside grocery stores, Leyton 
said. 

Witnesses identified Bishop as 
the man who shot Munerlyn in 
the back of the head, Leyton said. 

Sharmel Teague has been ar¬ 
rested. Police were looking for 
her husband and son. 

No information has been re¬ 
leased about the daughter, who 
has not been charged in the 
shooting. 

“It is important that the gover¬ 
nor’s order be respected and ad¬ 
hered to, and for someone to lose 
their life over it is beyond com¬ 
prehension,” Leyton said earlier 
Monday in a statement. 

On Thursday, gun-carrying 
protesters and other demonstra¬ 
tors rallied inside the state Capi¬ 
tol,callingforcoronavirus-related 
restrictions to be lifted. Some pro¬ 
testers with guns — which are al¬ 
lowed in the statehouse — went to 
the Senate gallery. Some senators 
wore bulletproof vests. 

As of Monday, Michigan has re¬ 


ported 43,754 confirmed COVID- 
19 virus cases and 4,049 deaths 
due to complications from the 
disease. 

“The hostile tone that we have 
seen in recent days on television 
and in social media can permeate 
our society in ways we sometimes 
don’t fully realize or anticipate,” 
Leyton told reporters Monday. 
“Decisions like staying home 
when we can, wearing a mask 
when going to the store and stay¬ 
ing a safe distance from those 
around us — these should not be 
political arguments. They don’t 


necessitate acts of defiance, and 
we simply cannot devolve into an 
us versus them mentality.” 

About 150 people attended a 
candlelight vigil Sunday night. 
On Monday, a makeshift memo¬ 
rial was started outside the Fam¬ 
ily Dollar. 

Munerlyn’s mother, Bernadett, 
said she wants justice for her 
son. 

“They didn’t have to take my 
baby and it wasn’t that serious,” 
she said. “All you people just have 
to do is listen to the law, listen to 
the governor. Just stay home. If 


Jake May, The Flint Journal-MLive.com/AP 


you don’t have to come out, then 
you wouldn’t need a mask unless 
you’re out getting groceries or ne¬ 
cessities. All my baby was doing 
was his job working and doing his 
job.” 

Whitmer offered her 
condolences. 

“It is incredibly sad that in 
this crisis that this life was lost,” 
Whitmer told reporters Monday. 
“We are mindful of how impor¬ 
tant it is that people keep a level 
head, that we do the right things 
protecting ourselves and protect¬ 
ing others.” 


Court: WVa. 
woman held 
defense papers 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A West Virginia 
woman who had already been accused 
of kidnapping her daughter faces a new 
charge of retaining top-secret informa¬ 
tion from the National Security Agency 
in a storage unit she leased, court pa¬ 
pers show. 

Elizabeth Jo Shirley was charged 
with willful retention of national de¬ 
fense information in a two-count 
criminal information document filed 
in federal court in West Virginia last 
week. That charging document is filed 
with a defendant’s consent and typi¬ 
cally signals an intent to plead guilty. 
She also faces a count of international 
parental kidnapping. 

The document contains only sparse 
information about the allegations, but 
says that between 1999 and August 
2019, Shirley had unauthorized pos¬ 
session of documents “relating to the 
national defense" and “failed to de¬ 
liver them to the officer or employee 
of the United States entitled to receive 
them.” 

Prosecutors say Shirley kept with¬ 
out authorization in a storage unit she 
leased a document relating to “the 
national defense that outlines intelli¬ 
gence information regarding a foreign 
government’s military and political is¬ 
sues.” The charging document does not 



Elizabeth Jo Shirley 


specify the information but says it was 
classified at the top secret level from 
the National Security Agency. 

In a motion last month seeking de¬ 
tention, federal prosecutors cited a risk 
that she would flee if released before 
trial and described her as a risk to ob¬ 
struct justice. A judge agreed to keep 
her in custody. 

Shirley was accused of kidnapping 
her 6-year-old daughter in July 2019 
after she failed to return the child on 
the agreed-upon date to the girl’s fa¬ 
ther, the primary residential parent, 
and his wife in West Virginia. 

Shirley reported that she was hav¬ 
ing car trouble and promised to make 
the drop-off the following day, but in¬ 
stead headed toward the airport and 
ultimately left the country, authorities 
said. 

Shirley and the girl were found by 
authorities at a hotel in Mexico City 
weeks later. The girl was returned to 
her father, and Shirley was charged 
with international kidnapping. 


Leaders urge Biden: Pick a 
black woman running mate 


Associated Press 

DETROIT — After a devastating start to the 
Democratic primary, Joe Biden’s campaign 
was revived when black voters in South Caro¬ 
lina and throughout the South overwhelmingly 
sided with him. Now that he’s the presumptive 
Democratic nominee, black voters and leaders 
are pressing for him to pick a black woman as 
his running mate. 

Biden launched a committee last week to 
begin vetting possible candidates for the vice 
presidency, a process he has said will likely 
last through July. He has already committed 
to picking a woman. 

But black voters and leaders say he needs 
to go further and pick a black woman. They 
argue that Biden’s success — and that of the 
Democratic Party as a whole — depends on 
black people turning out to vote in November. 
They want a tangible return for their loyalty, 
not just a thank you for showing up on Elec¬ 
tion Day. 

“Black people want an acknowledgement of 
the many years of support they have given the 
Democratic Party,” said Niambi Carter, a How¬ 
ard University political science professor. 

House Minority Whip Jim Clyburn, whose 
endorsement in South Carolina was widely 
credited with helping widen Biden’s winning 
margin and start his avalanche of March pri¬ 
mary victories, said “clearly” he would prefer 
a black woman. But he insisted he’s not push¬ 
ing Biden in that direction. 

“I’m the father of three grown African 


American women. So naturally I prefer an Af¬ 
rican American woman, but it doesn’t have to 
be,” Clyburn said. “I’ve made that very clear.” 

Biden has been vocal about the people he 
would consider as running mates. He’s refer¬ 
enced two black women, Sen. Kamala Harris 
of California and Stacey Abrams, the former 
Democratic nominee for governor in Geor¬ 
gia. Other black women, including Rep. Val 
Demings of Florida and Atlanta Mayor Keisha 
Lance Bottoms, have also been mentioned. 

But Biden is also thought to be considering 
several white women, including Sen. Elizabeth 
Warren of Massachusetts, Sen. Amy Klobu- 
char of Minnesota and Michigan Gov. Gretch¬ 
en Whitmer. 

Adrianne Shropshire, executive director of 
Black PAC, said black voters are looking for 
“authenticity.” 

“When folks have talked to us about what 
they want in a candidate, it is someone who 
can relate to them,” Shropshire said. 

Biden campaign co-chair Cedric Richmond, 
a Louisiana congressman and a former Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus chairman, is a force¬ 
ful advocate for African Americans within 
Democratic politics. But he’s also absolute in 
his assertion that Biden cannot be forced to 
check a demographic box. 

Taylor Harrell, the political director for 
Mothering Justice, a nonprofit that advocates 
for mothers, said Biden’s choice shouldn’t be 
all that complicated: Choose a black woman. 
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Venezuela: 2 US 'mercenaries' nabbed after raid 



Matias Delacroix/AP 


Security forces guard the shore area and a boat in which authorities claimed that a group of armed men 
landed in the port city of La Guaira, Venezuela on Sunday. 


Associated Press 

CARACAS, Venezuela — Vene¬ 
zuelan President Nicolas Maduro 
said that authorities arrested two 
U.S. citizens among a group of 
“mercenaries” on Monday, a day 
after a beach raid purportedly 
aimed at capturing the socialist 
leader that authorities said they 
foiled. 

Maduro held up a pair of blue 
U.S. passports, reading off the 
names and birth dates on them in 
a nationwide broadcast on state 
television. He showed images of 
the fishing boats the alleged at¬ 
tackers rode in on and equipment 
like walkie-talkies and night-vi¬ 
sion glasses collected in what 
Maduro called an “intense” cou¬ 
ple of days. He blamed the attacks 
on the Trump administration and 
neighboring Colombia, both of 
which have denied involvement. 

“The United States government 
is fully and completely involved in 
this defeated raid,” Maduro said, 
praising members of a fishing 
village for cornering one group 
in the sweep netting the “profes¬ 
sional American mercenaries.” 


Before dawn on Sunday, of¬ 
ficials said that the first attack 
started on a beach near Venezu¬ 
ela’s port city of La Guaira, when 
security forces made the first two 
arrests and killed eight others 
attempting to make a landing by 
speedboats. 

The two U.S. citizens arrest¬ 
ed Monday were identified as 
Luke Denman and Airan Berry, 
both former U.S. special forces 
soldiers. 

Florida-based ex-Green Beret 
Jordan Goudreau said earlier 
Monday that he was working with 
the two men in a mission intend¬ 
ing to detain Maduro and “liber¬ 
ate” Venezuela. Goudreau has 
claimed responsibility for the 
operation. 

The two served in Iraq and Af¬ 
ghanistan with him in the U.S. 
military, Goudreau said, adding 
that they were part of this alleged 
mission in Venezuela called “Op¬ 
eration Gideon.” The aim was to 
capture Maduro. 

Venezuela has been in a deep¬ 
ening political and economic cri¬ 
sis under Maduro’s rule. 

Goudreau’s account of the con¬ 


fusing raid has at times seemed 
contradictory — for example, he 
said that he was plotting a rebel¬ 
lion for months while claiming not 
to have received a single penny. 

Goudreau has said that he 
reached an agreement with the 
U.S.-backed Venezuelan opposi¬ 


tion leader Juan Guaido to over¬ 
throw Maduro, which Guaido has 
denied. The opposition leader 
said that he had nothing to do 
with Sunday’s raid. 

Goudreau said that Guaido 
never fulfilled the agreement, but 
the former Green Beret pushed 


ahead with an underfunded oper¬ 
ation with just 60 fighters, includ¬ 
ing the two U.S. veterans. 

Goudreau, a three-time Bronze 
Star U.S. combat veteran, claimed 
to have helped organize the dead¬ 
ly seaborne raid from Colombia. 


Alaska policing coverage among Pulitzer Prize winners 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The Anchorage 
Daily News and ProPublica won 
the Pulitzer Prize in public ser¬ 
vice Monday for illuminating the 
sparse policing of remote Alas¬ 
kan villages, as a delayed awards 
ceremony recognized writing, 
photos and — for the first time — 
audio reporting on topics ranging 
from climate change to the legacy 
of slavery. 

The public service winners 


contacted 600 village, tribal and 
other local governments, and 
traveled by plane, sled and snow¬ 
mobile to reveal that a third of 
rural Alaska communities had 
no local police protection, among 
other findings. 

The “riveting” series spurred 
legislative changes and an influx 
of spending, the judges noted in an 
announcement postponed several 
weeks and held online because of 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

“We’re humbled by the recog¬ 


nition, but the stories put a bright 
light on serious problems in Alas¬ 
ka that have needed attention for 
a long time,” Daily News Editor 
David Hulen said. “In some ways, 
we’re just getting started.” 

The New York Times won the 
investigative reporting prize for 
an expose of predatory lending in 
the New York City taxi industry, 
and also took the international re¬ 
porting award for what the judges 
called “enthralling stories, re¬ 
ported at great risk,” about Rus¬ 


sian President Vladimir Putin’s 
government. 

The Times was also awarded 
the commentary prize for an 
essay that Nikole Hannah-Jones 
wrote as part of the paper’s am¬ 
bitious 1619 Project, which fol¬ 
lowed the throughlines of slavery 
in American life to this day. 

Times Executive Editor Dean 
Baquet told the staff — in a vir¬ 
tual meeting — that this year’s 
prizes were “particularly mean¬ 
ingful because they come as we 


are managing our lives under 
great difficulty even as we pro¬ 
duce great journalism.” 

The Washington Post’s work on 
global warming was recognized 
for explanatory reporting. The 
newspaper tracked nearly 170 
years of temperature records to 
show that 10% of the planet’s sur¬ 
face has already exceeded a rise 
of 3.6 degrees Fahrenheit over 
pre-industrial times, the thresh¬ 
old world leaders have agreed 
they’d try not to exceed. 
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A bulldog named Thor naps before competition at the 144th 
Westminster Kennel Club dog show in New York in February. 


TOP 
DOGS 


In a US now 
in puppy love, 
Labs still the 
most popular 


By Jennifer Peltz 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — America’s dogs 
are having their day as the coro- 
navirus keeps many people at 
home more with their pets and 
spurs so much adoption and fos¬ 
tering that some shelters’ kennels 
have emptied. 

But while much is changing for 
people and pooches around the 
country, here’s something hold¬ 
ing as steady as a dog with a fa¬ 
vorite toy: Labrador retrievers 
remain the nation’s most popular 
purebreds for a record-extending 
29th year, according to American 
Kennel Club rankings being re¬ 
leased Friday. 

The rest of the top 10 includes 
German shepherds; golden 
retrievers; French bulldogs; 
bulldogs; poodles; beagles; Rott¬ 
weilers; German shorthaired 
pointers — and, for the first time, 
Pembroke Welsh corgis. 

Some highlights and lowdown 
on the canine charts: 

Rankings explained 

The rankings indicate the rela¬ 
tive popularity of different breeds 
among the 589,868 purebred dogs, 
mostly puppies, that joined the 
nation’s oldest dog registry last 
year. Registration is voluntary. 

The list includes the 193 breeds 
that the AKC recognizes — no 
Labradoodles, puggles, Yorkipoos 
or other “designer” hybrids, at 
least for now. Breeds sometimes 
get added over time. 

The chart also doesn’t reflect 


the everyday mixed-breed dogs 
that make up a vast share of the 
estimated 77 million or more ca¬ 
nines in U.S. homes. 

The corgi charm 

Pembroke Welsh corgis (not to 
be confused with somewhat larg¬ 
er, longer-tailed Cardigan Welsh 
corgis) have a long history of 
herding cattle and sheep in their 
native Wales. 

But Pembrokes have become 
best known as companions of 
their most famous fancier, the 
U.K.’s Queen Elizabeth II. An¬ 
other Pembroke was California’s 
social-media-friendly “first dog” 
for a time during former Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s administration in 
the 2010s. 

The short-legged, long-bodied 
breed is known for being spunky 
and sociable. 

“They’re really darned cute ... 
and they’re just fun to be with,” 
said Bobbe Lord of Boonton, N. J., 
a longtime owner and breeder. 

Lord surmises Pembrokes 
got a boost in recent years from 
some popular, corgi-focused so¬ 
cial media accounts and the Net- 
flix series “The Crown,” which 
chronicles Queen Elizabeth II’s 
life. 

Lord appreciates the interest in 
her beloved breed but also wor¬ 
ries about inexperienced people 
thinking they can make big money 
by breeding trendy puppies. 

“If you’re doing it right, that 
doesn’t happen,” she said. 


Harbor, an 8-week old Labrador retriever, takes a nap in New York. 


The scarcest breed 

The English foxhound is the 
rarest breed in the new rankings. 
The sizable, high-stamina and 
vocal hounds have a long history 
in the U.S. but aren’t often found 
as purely house pets. Fans tend 
to deploy the dogs for their tradi¬ 
tional, pack-hunting purpose. 

“It’s a beautiful breed. I just 
don’t think people see them 
enough to know about them,” 
says AKC spokeswoman Brandi 
Hunter. 

New popularity 

For years, animal-rights advo¬ 
cates and some humane groups 
have complained that the popu¬ 
larity of purebred dogs leads 
people to buy pedigreed puppies 
instead of adopting mixed-breed 
pets that need homes. 

And for years, the AKC has 
countered that breeding helps 
pair dogs with owners who want 
to know what to expect in a ca¬ 
nine, whether the priority is fu¬ 
gitive-tracking acumen or an 
activity level that matches the 
household’s. 

Now, those on all sides of the 
debate have something to cheer 
in common: The coronavirus cri¬ 
sis has prompted more people to 


Sutter, a Pembroke Welsh corgi belonging to then-California Gov. 
Jerry Brown, and his wife, Anne Gust Brown, background, walks 
around the east steps of the Capitol in Sacramento, Calif., in 2011. 


seek out dogs, every which way. 

The New York-based American 
Society for the Prevention of Cru¬ 
elty to Animals says it has gotten 
over 1,500 online applications to 
foster dogs and cats since March 
15, six times more than the same 
period last year. 

Seventy percent more animals 
have actually gone into foster 
homes in recent weeks, compared 
to last year. 

“During this period of great 
uncertainty, one bright spot has 
been the incredibly compassion¬ 
ate response from people will¬ 
ing to open their homes to adopt 


and foster vulnerable shelter 
animals,” CEO Matt Bershad- 
ker said. The ASPCA doesn’t cur¬ 
rently need foster homes right 
now but notes that could change 
as kitten season continues. 

Dog breeders are also getting 
more inquiries: Lord says she’s 
been fielding five to seven a day 
lately, though she has no puppies 
available. 

The AKC urges purebred- 
seekers to research breeds for 
the right fit and to plan ahead 
for pet care for when — someday 
— people return to more normal 
routines. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Regimen 
5 Turkish topper 
8 Driver with 
a handle 
12 Poet — St. 

Vincent Millay 
13“Exodus” hero 

14 Lariat 

15 Pillowcases 
and sheets 

17 Plow pullers 

18 Shocking 
weapon 

19 Stored in 
the fridge 

21 Aspen gear 

24 Bearded 
beast 

25 Rubik’s 
brain-teaser 

28 Fly high 
30 Snooze 

33 Alias abbr. 

34 On edge 

35 When doubled, 
it’s a dance 

36 Entanglement 

37 Miami team 

38 Roe provider 

39 One of us 

41 Laugh-a-minute 
43 Whale variety 
46 Pollster’s find 

50 Oodles 

51 Martial arts 
film star 

54 Not prerecorded 

55 Train alternative 

56 Airline to Tel Aviv 


57 Antelope’s 
playmate 

58 Tummy 
muscles 

59 Fraction 

DOWN 

1 Owed amount 

2 Notion 

3 Termini 

4 “Honor Thy 
Father” author 

5 Summer cooler 

6 Before 

7 Galvanizing 
metal 

8 Sing like Sinatra 

9 Meal in a 
container 

10 Fencing sword 

11 Tear 
16 Annoy 
20 Monster 
22 “Got it” 


23 Sub detector 

25 Cornfield noise 

26 Luau instrument 

27 Supremes hit 
song of 1964 

29 Sparkling 
Italian wine 

31 “Caught ya!” 

32 Writer’s block? 

34 Hoodlum 

38 Meryl of 
“The Post” 

40 External 

42 Non-Rx 

43 Hardly hirsute 

44 Author Wiesel 

45 “Waterloo” group 

47 First lady of scat 

48 Close 

49 Shoulder muscle, 
for short 

52 Massage 

53 Aircraft carrier 
letters 
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5-6 CRYPTOQUIP 

AN ZGEUHO QAQT’O ITXY NXS 
BHSOGAT YZABZ UHC MXTH 


YGK YZABZ, ZH EACZO GKI 

“OAMAG XS TXO OAMAG?” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: SOME PEOPLE GET 
OVERLY EMOTIONAL ABOUT CORRECT ENGLISH 
USAGE. THEY BEHAVE MELO-GRAMMATICALLY. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Q equals D 
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Jeff Wheeler, Star Tribune/AP 


Here comes the sun 

From left, Audrey Cuthbert, Neal Cuthbert, Kate Cuthbert and Louise Robinson, as well as their dog, Rocky, walk around Powderhorn Lake 
on Sunday before a small-scale May Day celebration in Minneapolis. 

THE CENSUS 

5 The number of years a handgun had been reported missing from Flor¬ 
ida when it turned up with a Connecticut teen who was arrested and 
charged with drug and gun offenses. The Hartford Courant reported 
that 19-year-old Wagner Vinicios Bastos De Souza was arrested April 
24 and charged with six offenses, including carrying a pistol without 
a permit. According to the East Central Narcotics Task Force, officers 
received information that he was selling marijuana and THC-infused products in 
Glastonbury, and that he illegally carried a gun. 


Porch package thieves 
dressed as nurses 

im# A KENNEWICK — Au- 
IlM thorities in Washing¬ 
ton state are searching for two 
women suspected of dressing up 
as nurses and stealing packages 
that had been delivered to peo¬ 
ple’s front porches. 

Police in Kennewick asked for 
the public’s help in solving the 
thefts from residences in the town 
in eastern Washington, KEPR-TV 
reports. 

Detectives do not believe that 
the women involved are nurses, 
and posted photos of the sus¬ 
pects and a vehicle in hopes that 
someone could identify them, ac¬ 
cording to the Kennewick Police 
Department. 

“We do not believe they are ac¬ 
tual nurses ... The nurses we are 
fortunate to know only give their 
time, lives and take the vitals of 
their patients (not their prop¬ 
erty),” the department said in a 
social media post. 

Shipwreck fragment 
emerges along beach 

M | LUDINGTON — A 
1*11 portion of a shipwreck 
was recently discovered on a 
Lake Michigan beach near Lud- 
ington State Park, and histori¬ 
ans are working to identify the 
wreckage. 

The fragment was revealed by 
waves amid high water levels on 
the Great Lakes. It was spotted by 
people walking on the beach, the 
Ludington Daily News reported. 

Officials with the Port of Lud¬ 
ington Maritime Museum said 
that the remains are consistent 
with schooners built between the 
1850s and 1880s. They are work¬ 
ing with the Michigan Shipwreck 
Research Association to deter¬ 
mine the origin of the fragment, 
MLive.com reported. 

The fragment measures 32 feet 
by 8 feet and consists of 15 “ribs” 
with planking on both sides. Ac¬ 
cording to the museum, a large 
wooden windlass — a type of 
winch — that staff from Luding¬ 
ton State Park found a few years 
ago may also be from the same 
wreck. 

Teenager arrested after 
school bus chase 

Q DODGE CITY — A 16- 
■ year-old boy is in cus¬ 

tody after he led authorities on a 
chase through several counties 
in a stolen school bus, authorities 
said. 

The incident began Saturday 
morning when the bus was stolen 
in Cheney, in Sedgwick County, 
and was seen heading west on 
Highway 54. 

Ford County Sheriff Bill Carr 
said that deputies tried to stop the 
bus near Bloom, but the driver 
evaded law enforcement for sev¬ 
eral miles by driving on and off 
county roads and Highway 54. He 
eventually surrendered without 
incident near Kingsdown in Ford 
County. 

The driver was a runaway 
from another county, Carr said. 
He faces possible charges of flee¬ 
ing and eluding, aggravated as¬ 
sault on an officer, use of a deadly 
weapon, criminal damage, driv¬ 


ing without a license, possession 
of stolen property and several 
traffic violations. 

Woman donates 10K 
PB&J sandwiches 

WILMINGTON — A 

Delaware woman has 
reached a major milestone in 
her campaign to bring comfort 
to others during the coronavirus 
outbreak: 10,000 donated peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches. 

When the COVID-19 pandemic 
hit locally and the state started to 
shut down in March, Louise Elia- 
son thought about the homeless, 
children and families who might 
not be able to access enough 
food. 

So she started organizing mem¬ 
bers of her church—Westminster 
Presbyterian Church — and later, 
her neighbors in Wilmington to 
make and donate PB&J sand¬ 
wiches to the Emmanuel Dining 
Room. 

The News Journal reported 
that by Sunday, Eliason and her 
network of 120 volunteers expect¬ 
ed to hit the 10,000 mark in deliv¬ 
eries made to the nonprofit. 

Truck with 80 tons 
of garbage overturns 

SEYMOUR — The 
I driver of a truck car¬ 
rying roughly 80 tons of garbage 
faces multiple charges after the 
truck overturned in Seymour and 
spilled trash, authorities said. 

The accident left southbound 


Route 8 closed for five hours Sat¬ 
urday afternoon as crews cleaned 
up. No injuries were reported. 

Jose Edwin Vasquez of Water- 
bury was charged with operating 
a motor vehicle with a suspended 
license, reckless driving, reckless 
endangerment and failure to stay 
in the proper lane. 

Authorities said that the driver, 
hauling garbage from Water- 
bury to Bridgeport, was traveling 
south when he couldn’t make a 
left curve. The vehicle rolled over 
and blocked all lanes of traffic. 

An investigation showed that 
Vasquez “failed to make neces¬ 
sary corrections” after a Feb¬ 
ruary inspection found several 
violations with the vehicle, au¬ 
thorities said. 

Grizzly injures antler 
hunter near Yellowstone 

1A#Y CODY — A Wyoming 
If 1 man was injured by a 
grizzly bear Friday while he was 
searching for antlers east of Yel¬ 
lowstone National Park, officials 
said. 

Spencer Smith, 41, of Cody, suf¬ 


fered a severe neck injury but was 
alert and in stable condition after 
being flown to a hospital in Bill¬ 
ings, according to the Park Coun¬ 
ty, Wyoming, sheriff’s office. 

Searchers responded to an 
emergency alert that was acti¬ 
vated on a GPS device in the East 
Painter Creek area north of the 
Sunlight Basin Wildlife Habi¬ 
tat Management Area, sheriff’s 
officials said. They first found 
Smith’s parked four-wheeler and 
then Smith. 

Friday was the first day that 
shed hunters could go onto pub¬ 
lic lands to collect antlers that 
elk, deer and moose lost over the 
winter 

Game warden named 
year’s top officer 

WT MONTPELIER — A 
w I Vermont state game 
warden has been named “Officer 
of the Year for 2020” by the North 
American Wildlife Enforcement 
Officers Association, the Ver¬ 
mont Fish and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment said. 

The award for Sgt. Robert Cur¬ 


rier of Essex Junction “is one of 
the highest honors that can be be¬ 
stowed on a game warden in North 
America,” said Vermont’s chief 
game warden, Col. Jason Batch- 
elder. An international panel of 
conservation law enforcement 
professionals get nominations 
from the United States and Cana¬ 
da and pick a winner, he said. 

Currier is the first Vermont 
state game warden to receive the 
award, said department Commis¬ 
sioner Louis Porter. 

Bad weather damages 
landmark pagoda 

|3A READING — Offi- 
cials said a storm that 
brought high winds and heavy 
rains to eastern Pennsylvania last 
week also damaged the landmark 
pagoda atop Mount Penn over¬ 
looking Reading. 

The Reading Eagle reported 
that strong gusts Thursday ripped 
off several of the signature red 
tiles from the roof of the struc¬ 
ture, which dates back to early in 
the past century. 

Cindy Castner, city manager of 
public properties, said that public 
works crews cleaned up the dam¬ 
age Friday and there was fortu¬ 
nately no evidence of leaks into 
the interior of the building. 

Castner said many of the terra 
cotta tiles need to be replaced but 
“there’s quite a bit involved in 
that process.” 

From wire reports 
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FACES 


a 

AP; Santa Rosa County (Fla.) Jail 

Nicolas Cage, left, has been chosen to 
portray Joseph Maldonado-Passage, also 
known as “Joe Exotic,” in a limited series. 

Cage to play 
‘Joe Exotic’ 
in TV series 

Los Angeles Times 

Hollywood has officially crowned its 
Tiger King. No, it’s not Dax Shepard. 

Nicolas Cage has been cast as Joe Ex¬ 
otic, overnight star of Netflix’s wild docu- 
series “Tiger King,” in a forthcoming 
limited series from CBS Television Studios 
and Imagine Television Studios, Cage’s 
manager confirmed Monday. The coveted 
part of the infamous Oklahoma zookeeper 
marks the “National Treasure” actor’s first 
TV series role. 

The series, based on the 2019 Texas 
Monthly article “Joe Exotic: A Dark Jour¬ 
ney Into the World of a Man Gone Wild,” 
will be helmed by “American Vandal” 
showrunner Dan Lagana and executive 
produced by Cage for Saturn Films; Brian 
Grazer (“Empire”) and Samie Kim Falvey 
for Imagine; Paul Young (“Key & Peele”) 
for Make Good Content; and Scott Brown 
and Megan Creydt for Texas Monthly. Lag- 
ana will double as an executive producer. 

Shortly after Netflix’s “Tiger King” de¬ 
buted in March, several actors — including 
Shepard, Edward Norton and Thomas Len¬ 
non — got into a cat fight on Twitter about 
who should portray the tiger-taming, gun- 
slinging, country-singing gay polygamist 
and former presidential/gubernatorial 
candidate in the inevitable scripted adap¬ 
tation of Exotic’s see-it-to-believe-it story. 

The real Exotic, who is currently in pris¬ 
on for animal abuse and a murder-for-hire 
plot, is “absolutely thrilled” about his new¬ 
found notoriety, according to the directors 
of Netflix’s “Tiger King.” Other upcoming 
projects from Cage include “Prisoners of 
the Ghostland,” “Pig” and “Croods 2.” 

Operating under the working title “Joe 
Exotic,” CBS and Imagine will begin shop¬ 
ping their eight-episode series in “the next 
few days.” 



NEW THIS WEEK 


Biebers, 'Becoming' start streaming 


Associated Press 

H ere’s a collection curated by 
The Associated Press’ enter¬ 
tainment journalists of what’s 
arriving on TV, streaming ser¬ 
vices and music platforms this week. 

Movies 

“Spaceship Earth”: Has a vision of life 
prospering under quarantine ever felt 
more foolhardy? Matt Wolf’s documenta¬ 
ry, coming to Hulu on Friday, chronicles 
the experience of the Biosphere 2. In 
1991, eight people moved into the self- 
contained replica of Earth’s ecosystem 
in one very audacious closed experiment. 
Expect high levels of familiarity. 

“Becoming”: Coming to Netflix on 
Wednesday, this documentary trails Mi¬ 
chelle Obama on her 2018-2019 34-city 
book tour as she embarks on a new life 
post-White House. The film, directed by 
Nadia Hallgren, is both glossy and inti¬ 
mate, capturing the former first lady on 
and off stage. 

Saul Bass: To celebrate the centennial 
of the legendary graphic artist, the Cri¬ 
terion Channel on Sunday will line up 20 
movies that featured Bass’ groundbreak¬ 
ing title sequences, from his breakout 
film, Otto Preminger’s “The Man With 
the Gold Arm,” to Martin Scorsese’s “The 
Age of Innocence.” Even when the movies 
aren’t great, the titles are dazzling. 

— Film Writer Jake Coyle 


Music 

Erykah Badu vs. Jill Scott: The queens 
of the neo-soul movement will battle it out 
on Instagram Live — marking the first 
female showdown in Swizz Beatz and 
Timbaland’s epic “Verzuz” series. The 
songstresses will follow the record-break¬ 
ing Babyface-Teddy Riley faceoff that ex¬ 
ploded on social media and had more than 
500,000 viewers. With R&B hits for days 
and feverish fans for decades, Badu and 
Scott are sure to provide another viral 
moment in music. The Saturday battle 
technically starts at 7 p.m. EDT, but that’s 
only if Badu is on time. 

The Biebers: Following his real¬ 
ity series on YouTube, Justin Bieber and 
model-wife Hailey Bieber debuted a new 
series on Facebook Watch on Monday. 
The 12-epsiode “The Biebers on Watch” 
follows the famous couple’s life in Toronto 
and will be filmed on go-pros positioned 
around their home. New episodes will 
be available Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 



Universal Music Group 


The Rolling Stones on Sunday began a six-part weekly series on YouTube called 
“Extra Licks” that features concert footage. Pictured, from left: Charlie Watts, Keith 
Richards, Mick Jagger and Ron Wood. 



Netflix/AP 

Former first lady Michelle Obama is 
shown in a scene from “Becoming,” 
which documents her tour for the book 
of the same name. 


Hayley Williams: The Paramore front- 
woman is finally releasing her solo debut 
album Friday. The 15-track “Petals for 
Armor” was preceded by two EPs — “Pet¬ 
als for Armor I” and “Petals for Armor 
II” — and the album was produced by her 
Paramore bandmate Taylor York. 

The Rolling Stones: The veteran rock¬ 
ers launched a weekly series on Sunday 
called “Extra Licks” on YouTube. The 
six-part special features concert films 
from their illustrious career, including 
performances from the 1994 Voodoo 
Lounge Tour and the 2016 Latin America 
Ole! Tour. New episodes debut Sunday at 
3 p.m. EDT. 

— Music Editor Mesfin Fekadu 


Television 

“Jeopardy! The Greatest of All Time” 
— The repeat airing unfolds in 10 daily 
half-hour episodes that started Monday. 
The contest with superstars Ken Jen¬ 
nings, Brad Rutter and James Holzhauer 
will be book-ended by Jennings’ first and 
last games from his 2004 record-setting 
74-game streak. No spoilers, please. 

“Dead to Me” — Netflix’s dark comedy 
is back for its 10-episode second season 
Friday, with even wilder twists ahead for 
widow Jen (Christina Applegate) and Judy 
(Linda Cardellini), an unlikely, forged-in¬ 
fire pair. 

“I Know This Much is True” — Mark 
Ruffalo gives yet another stellar perfor¬ 
mance in HBO’s limited series adapted 
from Wally Lamb’s 1998 novel. Ruffalo 
plays opposite himself as twins Thomas 
and Dominick, the former damaged in 
body and soul and the latter his long-time 
protector. The six-part series begins Sun¬ 
day at 9 p.m. EDT. 

“Call Your Mother” — Like mother, 
like comedian, or so it seems on Com¬ 
edy Central’s documentary about com¬ 
ics and their moms. The film is by turns 
revealing, raucous and charming, with 
the mothers emerging as clear sources of 
inspiration for their talented offspring. It 
airs 10 p.m. EDT Sunday (Mother’s Day), 
with Awkwafina, Jim Gaffigan and Tig 
Notaro among those featured. 

— Television Writer Lynn Elber 


Whitehead wins Pulitzer for 2nd consecutive novel 


Associated Press 

Colson Whitehead won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his second consecutive book when his 
novel about a brutal Florida reform school 
during the Jim Crow era, “The Nickel 
Boys,” was awarded the fiction prize Mon¬ 
day. In 2017, he won for his Civil War-era 
novel “The Underground Railroad.” 

Whitehead, 50, is known for his ex¬ 
perimental narratives and immersion in 
American history and folklore. His previ¬ 
ous works include “John Henry Days” and 
“The Intuitionist.” 

William Faulkner, John Updike and 
Booth Tarkington are the other novelists 
to win more than one Pulitzer, but not for 


books that immediately followed the other. 

Taika Waititi to co-write, 
direct Star Wars film 

Taika Waititi, the New Zealand filmmak¬ 
er of “Jojo Rabbit” and “Thor: Ragnarok,” 
will direct a new Star Wars film. 

Waititi had for months been expected to 
take the reins of the galaxy far, far away, 
having already directed the season finale 
of the Star Wars streaming spinoff “The 
Mandalorian.” The Walt Disney Co. waited 
until the franchise’s unofficial holiday, May 
the Fourth, to make Waititi’s hire official. 

Waititi will co-write the film with Krysty 


Wilson-Cains, who wrote the World War I 
thriller “1917” with Sam Mendes. Waititi 
and Wilson-Cains were screenplay nomi¬ 
nees at the Academy Awards this year; 
Wilson-Cains for the original script to 
“ 1917 ” an( j Waititi for his adapted Nazi sat¬ 
ire “Jojo Rabbit.” Waititi won. 

Other news 

■ Guitarist Christone “Kingfish” In¬ 
gram took home five Blues Music Awards 
on Sunday in a ceremony was moved on¬ 
line because of the coronavirus outbreak. 
Ingram won best emerging artist album, 
best contemporary blues album, album of 
the year and two performer awards. 


■ Dave Greenfield, the keyboard player 
with British punk band The Stranglers 
who penned the music to their biggest hit, 
“Golden Brown,” died Sunday after testing 
positive for coronavirus. He was 71. 

■ Country star Dwight Yoakam mar¬ 
ried his longtime fiancee, Emily Joyce, 
in March in Santa Monica, Calif. There 
were fewer than 10 attendees at the wed¬ 
ding, seated at least 6 feet from each other. 
Yoakam’s publicist said the couple waited 
to announce the wedding out of respect to 
people affected by the coronavirus. 

■ Journey has canceled its 2020 tour be¬ 
cause of the coronavirus pandemic rather 
than postponing so concertgoers would 
qualify for immediate refunds. 
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Virus hasn’t 

By Ezzedine C. Fishere 

Special to The Washington Post 

C OVID-19 hasn’t unleashed its full 
force on the Middle East — yet. 
If or when it does, it is expected 
to overwhelm the region’s fragile 
health services and leave behind a trail of 
pain and destruction. 

Common sense suggests that such a 
crisis should rearrange priorities in the 
Middle East. It should help rulers and op¬ 
position groups understand that good gov¬ 
ernance, not identity feuds, is their main 
challenge, and that improving health ser¬ 
vices, expanding access to clean water and 
ensuring safe housing cannot be achieved 
by repression or Islamization. 

The COVID-19 crisis should also remind 
Middle Eastern states that protecting na¬ 
tional security requires regional integra¬ 
tion, not rivalry with neighbors. This is an 
opportunity for these states to overcome 
their historic resentment and become an 
integral part of the global order. 

Finally, the crisis should remind Middle 
Eastern leaders of the urgent need to re¬ 
structure their states’ archaic regulatory 
institutions and prepare their economies 
for post-coronavirus realities. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign of any of 
the above happening. If anything, Middle 
Eastern states seem to be digging in their 
heels deeper. 

The crisis seems to offer Middle Eastern 
rulers more reasons for repression, from 
extending emergency law and expanding 
executive powers in Egypt to further muz¬ 
zling freedom of speech in Persian Gulf 
states, Morocco and Algeria by criminal¬ 
izing “spreading rumors” about the crisis 
and the ways in which governments have 
handled it. Instead of building a coalition to 
reform their flailing health sectors, Middle 
Eastern rulers are using their control over 
the media to convince their populations 
that everything is fine and blame short- 


By Cynthia M. Allen 

Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 

he internet has a name for her: 
Karen. 

She’s the neighborhood busy¬ 
body who is always complaining, 
posting passive-aggressive rants on social 
media, whose frequent diatribes are drip¬ 
ping with righteous indignation and fueled 
by a sense of moral superiority. 

We all know this person (who, despite 
the name, can be male or female). In¬ 
deed, we’ve all probably been a Karen on 
occasion. 

Now, here we are, in the midst of a glob¬ 
al pandemic, and the impulse to be one 
all of the time is overwhelming, but also 
troubling. 

To be fair, it’s a strange time. Local and 
federal authorities, health experts and 
businesses are inundating us with the mes¬ 
sage that the power to save (and threaten) 
lives is within our hands, based entirely on 
how far apart we stand in line or even how 
often we go to the grocery store. That may 
or may not be true. 

Still, it’s not wholly irrational that we 
should feel imbued with some sense that 
our individual authority over others, for 
good or bad, has somehow increased. 

We may feel empowered by the govern¬ 
ment or our own sense of moral influence 
to report every violation of the current so¬ 
cial and business restrictions we see, every 
time we see one, to the neighborhood and 
the authorities if necessary. It’s for the 


comings on imaginary enemies. Egypt is a 
good example: It is rife with claims that its 
ministry of health has a tight grip on the 
pandemic and had developed a cure for 
COVID-19 that it shared with China and 
then Italy, enabling both countries to curb 
the spread of the virus. 

On the other hand, opposition groups 
have yet to show a sign of readiness to face 
the real challenge of governance in their 
failing states. So far, their strategies re¬ 
main focused on contesting power, wheth¬ 
er by peaceful protests or by violence. In 
the middle of the crisis, frustrated Leba¬ 
nese protesters started setting their failed 
banks on fire, while Egyptians marched 
against COVID-19 in Alexandria. As for 
radical Islamists, they continue their 
anachronistic fight undisturbed, with their 
Sinai attack last week killing or injuring 10 
military personnel, according to the Egyp¬ 
tian army. 

Nor has the crisis affected how Middle 
Eastern states view each other either. The 
two countries with the highest number of 
COVID-19 cases in the Middle East, Tur¬ 
key and Iran, carry on, with Qatar, their 
rivalry against Saudi Arabia and United 
Arab Emirates. Their confrontations in 
Libya, Yemen and Syria continue to shape 
the civil wars there. This rivalry also 
continues to plague political processes in 
Iraq and Lebanon, with devastating conse¬ 
quences for local populations. 

As for moving beyond historical resent¬ 
ment and fears, COVID-19 seems to push 
Middle Eastern countries in the opposite 
direction. Instead of seeing the crisis as 
reason for renewed and better globaliza¬ 
tion, as Jordan’s King Abdullah II recently 
argued for in The Washington Post, most 
of the region is drowning in conspiracy 
theories attributing the pandemic to an 
American plot. In March, Iran’s Supreme 
Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei echoed 
these theories, rejecting a U.S. offer to help 
Iran fight the virus on the grounds that 


greater good, after all. But, to borrow a 
phrase from the anti-Trump movement, 
we must resist. 

Instead we have to start trusting others 
to do what is right. 

I understand, of course, the desire to re¬ 
port is a difficult one to quash, especially 
when public officials and office holders are 
fostering an environment that not only wel¬ 
comes but rewards a culture of snitching 
and tattling. 

Just last month Dallas County Judge 
Clay Jenkins urged residents to report 
violations of social distancing and crowd 
restriction orders to local authorities and 
threatened violators with significant fines 
and jail time. 

In New York City, Mayor Bill de Blasio 
created a (thankfully short-lived) hotline 
to which city dwellers could snap and send 
a picture of social distancing violators. 

Even without elected leaders encourag¬ 
ing us to turn in our neighbors and local 
businesses, people are eager to pillory their 
neighbors, cataloging perceived violations 
of social distancing orders on every social 
media platform available — the stranger 
coughing near the grocery carts, the group 
of kids bike-riding too closely. And it is 
rarely done in the spirit of goodwill. 

Indeed, there have been gratuitous, even 
flagrant, infractions of social distancing 
guidelines that warranted intervention. 
Although in such cases, as we’ve seen else¬ 
where, information and empathy are more 
ripe for future compliance than punitive 


maybe U.S. “medicine is a way to spread 
the virus more.” 

And if anyone entertained hopes that the 
pandemic would prompt Middle Eastern 
states to prepare for post-coronavirus eco¬ 
nomic realities, their recent competition to 
ravage the oil market, depleting their own 
revenue in the process, should put these 
hopes to rest. 

Israel, as usual, stands out as a category 
in its own right. Its spectacularly dysfunc¬ 
tional political regime used the COVID-19 
crisis to extend its life while it prioritized 
repression of the Palestinian segment of 
its inhabitants over combating the virus, 
expanded its already vast network of sur¬ 
veillance and engaged in a process to 
annex parts of the West Bank that will pit 
the country further against the region and 
beyond. 

Those who pin their hopes for a better 
Middle East on shocks that compel its lead¬ 
ers to reconsider their strategies stand to 
be disappointed. In the Middle East, as in 
the rest of the world, perceptions are more 
powerful than reality. Even a global pan¬ 
demic cannot shatter the entrenched prem¬ 
ises upon which Middle Eastern elites have 
constructed their worldviews. 

History shows that previous failures 
— whether military defeats or economic, 
social and political collapse — had been 
absorbed and reinterpreted to reinforce 
these worldviews. Middle Eastern rul¬ 
ing elites have an extraordinary ability 
to stand tall over the ruins and redefine 
failure as success. Like earlier elites who 
ruled the Middle East until the 1950s, they 
seem determined to continue their march 
toward self-destruction undisturbed by the 
repeated signs and writings on the wall. 

Ezzedine C. Fishere is The Washington Post’s 
second Jamal Khashoggi fellow, the author of 
“The Egyptian Assassin” and a senior lecturer at 
Dartmouth College. 


measures. 

#Wereinthistogether, after all. 

Americans have overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported measures that have slowed the 
spread and adopted practices to protect 
themselves and their communities from 
the virus. They have done this at great per¬ 
sonal cost without great need for heavy- 
handed enforcement. Even without the 
threat of jail, most people want to do what’s 
right. 

Texas began its first phase of reopening 
the economy Friday, allowing for the first 
time in weeks, people to gather in small 
groups, restaurants to reopen in a limited 
capacity, and life to start taking the shape 
it once did. 

Adjustments will be hard; individuals 
and businesses won’t do everything right 
the first time. Even with limited activities, 
a spike in infections is inevitable. And de¬ 
spite our inclination to finger-point, it will 
be no one’s fault in particular. 

Not everyone is prepared to participate 
in this great experiment, and that’s OK. 
But no greater good is served by ratting out 
your neighbor’s kids, either. 

We’ve made it this far by trusting each 
other to do what’s best for ourselves, our 
families and our community. That must 
continue — and increase — in the weeks 
to come. 

Resist the urge to be a Karen. Just be a 
good neighbor. Then wash your hands. 

Cynthia M. Allen is a Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
columnist. 


As states reopen, be a neighbor, not a tattletale 
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OPINION _ 

Congress mirrors a divided US on reopening 



The lights are back on at the U.S. Capitol. The Senate resumed Monday. 


By Doyle McManus 
Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON 
or a moment this spring, Congress 
rose to meet the challenge of a na¬ 
tional emergency and passed four 
economic rescue bills in less than 
two months. Somehow, it seemed, the coro- 
navirus had revived the art of bipartisan 
deal-making. 

Those halcyon days are already over. 

After a prolonged recess, the Republi¬ 
can-led Senate returned to session Mon¬ 
day, but the Democratic-led House won’t 
meet for another week. At this point, the 
two chambers can’t even agree when it’s 
safe to go back to work. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell, R-Ky., has summoned senators to the 
Capitol over loud protests from Democrats 
who complain that he’s violating Trump 
administration health guidelines. 

They’re right. Washington and its sub¬ 
urbs remain under medical lockdown. 
Confirmed infections and deaths from 
COVID-19 are still rising, which means it’s 
not yet prudent to summon many of Con¬ 
gress’ roughly 20,000 employees — never 
mind its members — back to the Capitol. 

McConnell says the Senate should meet 
because health workers are risking their 
lives. But his agenda this week won’t focus 
on the pandemic; it’s about confirming fed¬ 
eral judges, a longtime GOP priority. 

“My motto for the year is: ‘Leave no va¬ 
cancy behind,”’ he bragged in a radio in¬ 
terview last week. 

Democrats were furious, beginning with 
Sen. Dianne Feinstein, of California, the 
Senate’s oldest member at 86. 

“Bringing 100 Senators from around the 
country, including many coronavirus hot¬ 
spots,” back to the Capitol “risks all of us,” 
she wrote in a blistering letter to McCon¬ 
nell. “It also sends the wrong message to 
the American people.” 

But McConnell, who is 78, was unmoved, 
so Feinstein flew back to Washington from 
San Francisco by private jet. 

It’s not clear what precautions will be 
taken with the Senate back in session. 

The Capitol physician, Dr. Brian P. Mo¬ 


nahan, a Navy oncologist, has encouraged 
members to wear masks, but he cannot 
order them to. Nearly two months after 
President Donald Trump claimed that 
“anybody that wants a test can get a test,” 
Monahan says he doesn’t have equipment 
to test all 100 senators in less than two 
days. 

Unlike the White House guards, the 
Capitol Police do not subject visitors to 
temperature checks. 

The same Capitol physician advised 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif., that 
it would be a bad idea to reconvene her 430 
members and their staffs, and she extend¬ 
ed their recess until May 11. 

Trump quickly weaponized Pelosi’s de¬ 
cision. “I think they should be back here,” 
he said of the Democrats. “They’re enjoy¬ 
ing their vacation.” 

The battle wasn’t just over the calendar; 
it was about the message each party wants 
to send during a national crisis. For Trump 
and the GOP, the message is: It’s time to 


reopen the economy, and senators can 
prove it by going to work — even though 
two-thirds are older than 60, the age at 
which the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention advises people to stay at home. 
For Pelosi and the Democrats, the message 
is: We haven’t turned the corner yet. De¬ 
spite what the president says, you can’t talk 
your way out of a pandemic. 

The result is a split-screen Congress, one 
side in face masks, the other often without. 
And it’s going to get worse from here. 

Although Congress has approved $2.8 
trillion in emergency spending since mid- 
March, both parties agree more is needed. 
But they don’t agree on what it should 
include. 

“The next package is going to be more 
challenging,” Rep. Jim McGovern, D- 
Mass., chairman of the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee, told me. “There aren’t going to be 
as many kumbaya moments.” 

Democrats want to go big — $1 trillion 
more — including help for hard-hit state 


and local governments. They want ex¬ 
tended unemployment insurance, because 
they expect the economic downturn to last. 
They want an expanded food stamps pro¬ 
gram for families struggling to put food 
on the table. And they want to help states 
conduct the November election by mail, 
in case COVID-19 makes polling places 
unsafe. 

McConnell initially opposed aid to state 
governments as “blue state bailouts,” but 
relented after GOP governors said they 
would soon need help, too. The Senate 
leader is dead set against spending federal 
money to make it easier to vote by mail. 
Pelosi says that’s one of her top priorities. 
That’s a recipe for gridlock. 

There’s even a partisan divide over an 
issue that ought to be easy: allowing mem¬ 
bers of Congress to work from home. Mc¬ 
Govern proposed several technological 
innovations, but ran into qualms from tra¬ 
ditionalists and technophobes in both par¬ 
ties. (“We have members who still use flip 
phones,” he noted.) 

But the resistance has been especially 
stiff from GOP leaders. 

“They’d be quite happy if the House can’t 
pass legislation or conduct oversight,” said 
Norman Ornstein, a congressional scholar 
at the American Enterprise Institute, a 
Washington think tank. 

Around the country, some governors are 
moving to reopen beaches and businesses 
while others are extending lockdown or¬ 
ders. Polls show a partisan split in public 
opinion, with most Democrats worrying 
that the Trump administration is moving 
too fast, and about half of Republicans — 
including many of Trump’s most zealous 
supporters — demanding an early end to 
the restrictions. 

We’re a nation that ought to be united, 
but can’t resist the temptation to divide. 
Like it or not, Congress — half-open, half¬ 
shut; some in masks, some not — is a mir¬ 
ror of our fractious country. 

Doyle McManus is a Washington columnist for the 
Los Angeles Times and director of the journalism 
program at Georgetown University. 



Pandemic can unite the generations out of necessity 


By Dave Anderson 
Special to Stars and Stripes 

T he new coronavirus pandemic, 
when we figure out how to treat 
it with medications and how to 
prevent it with a vaccine, has the 
potential to unite generations in the United 
States in what can be a new era of American 
politics and American history overall. 

The American men and women who did 
what was needed to be done during World 
War II (and grew up during the Great De¬ 
pression) in cooperation with Great Brit¬ 
ain and the Soviet Union and other allies 
— and their children who came of age in 
the 1940s (the baby boomers) and made 
lives for themselves in the 1950s, 1960s and 
beyond — had a sense of unity that none of 
us who came of age in the 1960s and 1970s 
and after have had. That sense of unity also 
was threaded through the country as we 
fought the Cold War. 

The final stage of the baby boomers, 
Generation X, the millennials, Generation 
Y — none of us who followed the generation 
that fought in World War II and built the 
airplanes, tanks and jeeps have the firm 
foundation our parents and grandparents 
had. We also have lived through decades of 
fierce debate over the nature and extent of 


the welfare state. 

Time has moved more swiftly in the last 
50 years than in previous half century pe¬ 
riods of time as science, technology and 
industry have advanced, notably the onset 
of the information age itself. Compare the 
developments in the world from 1970 to 
2020 with the developments in the world 
from 1200 to 1250 or 1500 to 1550 or 1850 
to 1900. 

Those of us who came of age in the 1960s 
and 1970s have seen a return to conserva¬ 
tive economics, the dot-com boom and a 
burst of globalization, the end of the Cold 
War, 9/11, the financial crisis of 2008-09 
and the Great Recession, the election of 
the first black president, the election of 
the most divisive president in our history, 
the rise of new medicines to treat and cure 
diseases, and great struggles and gains by 
women, African Americans and the LGBT 
community. Moreover, with the rise of the 
internet and social media, we are more 
aware of changes that are occurring than 
Americans were in previous time periods. 

The young people who grew up in the 
1960s and 1970s studied World War II and 
heard stories about it from their parents, 
but they grew up with Watergate, the end 
of Vietnam, economic malaise and Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter. 


The young people who grew up in the 
1980s and 1990s saw the Cold War end and 
a backlash against victories being won by 
women and blacks in the workplace and 
education. This backlash planted the seeds 
for what would ultimately be a major do¬ 
mestic battle between the tea party and 
the political right and a resurgent political 
left by 2010 following the economic crash 
in 2008-09. 

The young people who grew up in the 
early 2000s were overwhelmed by 9/11 
and the threat of terrorism from radical 
Muslims. For a time there was a surge of 
patriotism in the United States, but fear 
and anger were as much a part of the pa¬ 
triotic sentiment as positive feelings of na¬ 
tional unity and common purpose. 

Today, we have a crisis — actually the 
whole world has a crisis — that has the 
capacity to unite us. Global warming audi¬ 
tioned for this role, but because the harm 
is not immediately visible it has lacked the 
power to unite us here in the United States 
and worldwide. The coronavirus crisis will 
not erase party lines, but it could make 
us all see ourselves, our country and the 
world in a different way. This pandemic is 
our World War II because it can make us 
feel like a country that must work together 
to survive. 


This is our cause, this is our challenge, 
this is our chance to not only defeat this 
enemy but to craft a new politics for our 
future. 

This new politics must leverage the un¬ 
certainty and vulnerability we are all feel¬ 
ing now while we are on lockdown to create 
bipartisan solutions to our most pressing 
problems after our country, one step at a 
time, is opened again for commerce and 
social interactions. Ironically, it is only 
with a threat to our country on the cur¬ 
rent scale that we could find a way to unite 
the diverse generations that make up our 
country. This could happen, but it might 
not. The unity will not arise by itself and it 
is not present at this moment. 

We as Americans must show a concerted 
effort to build that unity, even as we rec¬ 
ognize political differences that will con¬ 
tinue to exist between us. Politics will not 
go away, but the hostility, polarization and 
lack of respect for the other side could go 
away. The four stimulus bills and the 7 p.m. 
nightly applause in New York City for the 
first responders and hospital workers is 
anecdotal evidence that this sense of unity 
is possible. 

Dave Anderson is the editor of “Leveraging: A 
Political, Economic and Societal Framework.” 
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SCOREBOARD/SOCCER/MLB/PRO BASKETBALL 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


* 


Deals 


Monday’s transactions 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Signed LB Jake 
Ryan and undrafted free agents WR Mi¬ 
chael Dereus, C Sean Pollard and OLB 
Chancey Rivers. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed WR Ted 
Ginn Jr. to a one-year contract. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Signed OB Andy 
Dalton to a one-year contract. Waived QB 
Cooper Rush. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Wavied DT 
Nazair Jones, RB Adam Choice, DT Shakir 
Soto and LB Pita Taumoepenu. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
undrafted free agents; OL Michael Divin¬ 
ity, OL Cam Gill, OL Nasir Player, S Javon 
Hagan, WR Travis Jonsen, G John Mol- 
chon, DT Benning Potoa’e, C Zack Shack¬ 
elford and Q Reid Sinnett, WR John Hurst, 
WR Josh Pearson, G Nick Leverett and CB 
Parnell Motley. 


Pro basketball 


Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 

Miami 
Orlando 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Atlanta 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 53 1 

Indiana 39 2 

Chicago 22 4 

Detroit 20 4 

Cleveland 19 4_ 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 


Southeast Division 


23 42 


20 


Houston 
Dallas 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
San Antonio 

Denver 

Utah 

Oklahoma City 

Portland 

Minnesota 


40 24 .625 

40 27 .597 

32 33 .492 

28 36 .438 

~ 36 .429 

22 .662 

23 .641 

24 .625 
37 .439 
45 .297 


L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 
Phoenix 
Golden State 


Pacific Division 


44 20 .688 5)4 
28 36 .438 21V4 


15 50 .231 35 


Pro hockey 



Alessandra Tarantino/AP 


United States Women’s National Team member Megan Rapinoe, left, 
talks to teammate Alex Morgan after winning the Women’s World 
Cup final against the Netherlands on July 7, 2019 in France. 


USWNT 
still has 
options 

Setback in court 
didn’t kill lawsuit 

By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 

Players for the U.S. women’s 
national team may have been 
dealt a blow by a judge’s ruling in 
their gender discrimination law¬ 
suit against the U.S. Soccer Fed¬ 
eration but the case is far from 
over. 

The women have vowed to keep 
up the fight, encouraged by the 
likes of Joe Biden, Billie Jean 
King and even the men’s national 
team. 

“This is just a setback,” King 
said when asked what she would 
tell the team. “There’s so many 
of these ups and downs. Just keep 
learning from it, keep going for it. 
You’re still such a great influence, 
not only in soccer, but for equality 
for everyone.” 

King, who was calling for equi¬ 
table prize money in tennis in the 
1970s, once famously proclaimed: 
“Everyone thinks women should 
be thrilled when we get crumbs, 
and I want women to have the 
cake, the icing and the cherry on 
top, too.” 

The players sued the federation 
last year, claiming they have not 
been paid equally under their col¬ 
lective bargaining agreement to 
what the men’s national team re¬ 
ceives under its labor deal. They 


asked for more than $66 million 
in damages under the Equal Pay 
Act and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

The federal judge threw out 
the players’ claim of discrimina¬ 
tory pay Friday in a surprising 
loss for the defending World Cup 
champions. U.S. District Judge R. 
Gary Klausner said the women 
rejected a pay-to-play structure 
like the men’s agreement and ac¬ 
cepted greater base salaries and 
benefits. 

But he allowed aspects of 
their allegations of discrimina¬ 
tory working conditions to go 
forward. 

The trial remains scheduled 
for June 16 in federal court in Los 
Angeles. 

Players have vowed to appeal 
the judge’s decision. 

There are several legal options. 
Players could seek to overturn 
Friday’s decision at the 9th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
could even discuss with the USSF 
the possibility of a joint applica¬ 
tion for a stay pending appeal. 
They could proceed with a trial 
limited to working conditions 
such as flights, hotels and medi¬ 


cal staff, then appeal Friday’s 
ruling. 

Or the sides could seek to set¬ 
tle, perhaps as part of a deal to 
replace and extend the current 
collective bargaining agreement, 
which expires on Dec. 31, 2021. 

Biden, the presumptive Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nominee, went 
to Twitter this weekend to en¬ 
courage the players. 

“To @USWNT: don’t give up 
this fight. This is not over yet. 
To @ussoccer: equal pay, now. 
Or else when I’m president, you 
can go elsewhere for World Cup 
funding,” he posted, referring to 
the 2026 men’s World Cup, set to 
be hosted by the United States, 
Mexico and Canada. 

The players’ association for the 
men’s national team also released 
a statement Monday expressing 
support. 

“For a year and a half the 
USMNT players have made 
proposals to the federation that 
would achieve equal pay for the 
USMNT and USWNT players,” 
the statement said. “We under¬ 
stand the WNT players plan to 
appeal last week’s decision and 
we support them.” 


Baseball 

salaries 

stagnant 

By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Major League 
Baseball’s average salary ahead 
of a postponed opening day re¬ 
mained at around $4.4 million for 
the fifth straight season, accord¬ 
ing to a study of contracts by The 
Associated Press. 

Following an offseason when 
Gerrit Cole, Stephen Strasburg, 
Anthony Rendon and Christian 
Yelich all agreed to $200 million- 
plus deals, the flattened salary 
curve is evidence of a shrinking 
portion of the pie for baseball’s 
middle class. The stagnant stretch 
is unprecedented since the free- 
agent era dawned in 1976. 

And that is before taking into 
account any decrease caused by 
a shortened season in 2020 due to 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

In a throwback, the New York 
Yankees top payrolls for the first 
time since 2013 and tower over 
the Pittsburgh Pirates at $54 
million — the lowest of any big 
league team in six years. 

Baseball Commissioner Rob 
Manfred remains confident there 
will be a season but is unsure 
when health conditions will allow 
training to resume. 

MLB’s average when ros¬ 
ters were frozen on March 28 
was $4,432,530, up 1.3% from 
$4,375,486 in the AP’s opening- 
day survey last year. The average 
remains below its record $4.45 
million at the start of the 2017 
season and has plateaued since 
stiffer luxury tax rates began for 
high-payroll teams. 

Going back to 2016, the average 
has increased just 1% over four 
offseasons, an average annual 
rise of 0.25%. 


Era: G League will compete with colleges for elite players 


Boston 

Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Florida 

Montreal 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 

Detroit 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

I 14 12 100 227 174 
I 21 6 92 245 195 


69 35 26 

71 31 31 

69 30 31 

71 25 34 


9 81 238 227 

8 78 231 228 

9 71 212 221 

8 68 195 217 

12 62 191 243 

39 145 267 


71 17 . . 

Metropolitan Division 

Washington 69 41 20 8 90 240 215 

Philadelphia 69 41 21 7 89 232 196 

Pittsburgh 69 40 23 6 86 224 196 

Carolina 68 38 25 5 81 222 193 

Columbus 70 33 22 15 81 180 187 

N.Y. Islanders 68 35 23 10 80 192 193 

N.Y. Rangers 70 37 28 5 79 234 222 

New Jersey 69 28 29 12 68 189 230 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

71 42 19 10 94 225 193 

70 42 20 8 92 237 191 

69 37 24 ‘ " 

71 37 


St. Louis 
Colorado 

Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

Arizona 

Anaheim 

Los Angeles 

San Jose 


69 35 26 8 

69 35 27 7 

70 32 30 8 

Pacific Division 

71 39 24 8 

71 37 25 9 

70 36 27 7 


82 180 177 
80 216 203 

78 215 217 

77 220 220 
72 212 218 

86 227 211 

83 225 217 

79 210 215 

78 228 217 
74 195 187 
67 187 226 
64 178 212 
63 182 226 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“I don’t think this is us in competition with 
college basketball,” G League President Sha- 
reef Abdur-Rahim said. “For those young men 
who are looking for alternatives to the natural 
route, we’re offering an alternative that we 
believe will be a good program for them.” 

But in many respects, this very much seems 
like it will be the G League competing with 
the NCAA — at least for the elite players. 

Green, a person with knowledge of his deal 
who spoke to The Associated Press on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity because it has not been re¬ 
leased publicly, signed a contract that could 
exceed $1 million when factoring in all avail¬ 
able possibilities. The person said the deal 
includes a college scholarship, which the G 
League will provide if he chooses to attend 
school again at some point. 

That’s big money: The G League was ini¬ 
tially planning to offer $125,000 salaries in 
this program, and most G League players 
are making just below $40,000. And colleges, 
which can pay players through stipends and 
other allowances, simply cannot keep up — 
not within NCAA guidelines, anyway. 


“If it was a free market where Jalen could 
go directly to the NBA, he’d have been a top 
pick this year,” said longtime agent Aaron 
Goodwin, who advises Green. “The G League 
was prepared to do something that no college 
could do... center a program around his devel¬ 
opment. They saw that and the college coach¬ 
es couldn’t offer that.” 

There are some who would argue that los¬ 
ing a handful of players — even elite ones 
— won’t hurt college basketball too much. 
There were 4,806 players who appeared in at 
least one Division I men’s game this season, 
and someone will happily take the spots that 
Green, Todd and Nix would have had on the 
Memphis, Michigan and UCLA rosters. 

But even Duke coach Mike Krzyzewski has 
been sounding the alarm on looming changes 
for several months, citing the rate of attrition 
in the college game and saying it “can’t take 
that type of a hit” and that “we have not kept 
up with it.” 

And after his team beat Georgia Tech this 
past season, Krzyzewski likened what’s hap¬ 
pening in college basketball to a scene in a 
Western — where a cowboy loses the reins on 
a horse, and the horse just starts to run wild. 


That’s one of the reasons why Krzyzewski 
said parity seemed all the rage in college bas¬ 
ketball in 2019-20. 

“It’s affected our game,” Krzyzewski said. 
“Really, anybody can win. I’m not saying 
that’s bad. I’m saying that’s what happened.... 
If you look at this as a business, the amount of 
guys going (to the NBA), the amount of guys 
testing (the NBA waters), the amount of guys 
transferring, whoa. Whoa. It’s a lot. It’s a lot.” 

There are many details of the G League plan 
still being finalized. It’s likely the team will 
use the Mamba Sports Academy in Southern 
California as its home base, and former NBA 
coach of the year Sam Mitchell — who has 
coached Green in the past on the AAU circuit 
— is expected to be part of the coaching staff 
tasked with working with the group. 

With the higher salaries and the program 
specifically designed as a prep school of sorts 
for the NBA, it made perfect sense to the 
signees. 

“I think I would have entered the draft this 
year if I had the chance to do that,” Todd said. 
“Because at the end of the day, ever since I 
started playing basketball, the goal was al¬ 
ways to go to the NBA.” 
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BEST SPORTS MOVIES 


No. 7: ‘Raging Bull’ 

Film delivered 
punch outside 
the ring as well 


By Tim Dahlberg 

Associated. Press 

J ake LaMotta was a 
straight-ahead brawler, so 
determined to wreak havoc 
every time he entered the 
boxing ring that he handed the 
great Sugar Ray Robinson his 
first loss. 

He was pretty much the same 
outside the ring, which is why 
Hollywood made a movie about 
his life. 

“I was a no-good bastard,” La¬ 
Motta said when “Raging Bull” 
came out 40 years ago. “It’s not 
the way I am now, but the way I 
was then.” 

LaMotta fought 106 times, win¬ 
ning a middleweight title and 
meeting Robinson six times — 
five of them losses. He once threw 
a fight on mob orders so he could 
get a title shot, and tasted the can¬ 
vas only once in 869 rounds. 

But it wasn’t boxing that drew 
a young director named Martin 
Scorsese to make a movie about 
the former middleweight cham¬ 
pion. The ring framed the narra¬ 
tive, but it was LaMotta’s violence 
outside the ring — outlined in his 
autobiography of the same name 
— that drove the film. 

The boxing scenes brim with 
an intensity and graphic violence 
never really captured before on 
the big screen. LaMotta fought 
crouched down and moving for¬ 
ward and at times it cost him, 
including the Feb. 14, 1951 beat¬ 
ing at the hands of Robinson that 
was so brutal it became known 
as the second St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre. 


About the film 


Year: 1980 

Screenwriters: Paul Schrader, 
Mardik Martin 

Director: Martin Scorcese 

Starring: Robert De Niro, Cathy 
Moriarty, Joe Pesci 

Plot: Based on the life, in and 
out of the ring, of boxing champion 
Jake LaMotta (De Niro). 

Iconic Line: “Hey, Ray, I never 
went down, man! You never got 
me down, Ray! You hear me? You 
never got me down." — LaMotta 
(De Niro) 

Oscars: 2 wins (Actor, Editing), 8 
total nominations 

— Associated Press 

Still, it was the other beatings 

— including one of his first wife 
because she overcooked his steak 

— that drive the dark narrative of 
a boxer so full of rage that it con¬ 
sumed every part of his life. 

The movie was rated No. 7 on a 
list of the best sports movies by a 
panel of Associated Press sports 
writers. 

Robert De Niro won an Oscar 
playing LaMotta, and Joe Pesci 
made a breakout performance 
as his brother. But there wasn’t 
much to feel good about for mov¬ 
iegoers walking out of theaters 
after seeing the film in 1980. 

“There is only one brief mo¬ 
ment in the film — when LaMotta 
breaks down and cries after he 
has thrown a fight in order to get 
a chance at the championship 

— that the character is even the 
least bit sympathetic,” the Hol- 



AP 


A crowd gathers in front of LaMotta’s home in the Bronx borough 
of New York on June 18, 1949, welcoming him home from Detroit 
where he won the middleweight boxing world championship against 
Marcel Cerdan. 



Associated Press 


Jake LaMotta, left, and Sugar Ray Robinson exchange lefts to the face during the first round of their 
Feb. 14, 1951 middleweight championship bout at Chicago Stadium. LaMotta was a straight-ahead 
brawler. He was pretty much the same outside the ring, which is why Hollywood made a movie of his life. 



Julie Jacobson/AP 


Robert De Niro, left, and LaMotta stand for photographers before 
watching a 25th anniversary screening of the movie “Raging Bull” 


in New York on Jan. 27, 2005. 

lywood Reporter said in its initial 
review. “Otherwise, he is totally 
unlikable.” 

De Niro boxed hundreds of 
rounds preparing to play LaMot¬ 
ta in the ring, and he largely suc¬ 
ceeded in portraying the fighter 
like the 160-pounder with fists of 
fury that he was in the 1940s. De 
Niro then went on an eating binge 
in Italy to gain 50 pounds to play 
the bloated LaMotta after his ring 
career was over, when he worked, 
among other jobs, introducing 
strippers in a nightclub. LaMotta 
went to prison for six months in 
1957 for convincing a minor to 
become a prostitute. 

Scorsese filmed the movie in 
black and white, with occasional 
color depicting LaMotta in what 
were supposed to be home mov¬ 
ies of the time. The boxing scenes 
were especially jarring, used both 
to set the scene and to let the au¬ 
dience know where LaMotta was 
at that point in his career. 

But boxing is used mostly to set 
up the meat of the movie, includ¬ 
ing LaMotta’s relationship with 
Vikki, his second wife whom he 


met when she was 15 and quickly 
became obsessed with. LaMotta’s 
jealousy and drinking fueled his 
many rages, and he was con¬ 
vinced during their 11-year mar¬ 
riage that his wife was always 
cheating on him. 

“Those who think it’s a box¬ 
ing picture would be out of their 
minds,” Scorsese said upon La¬ 
Motta’s death. “It’s brutal, sure, 
but it’s a brutality that could take 
place not only in the boxing ring 
but in the bedroom or in an office. 
Jake is an elemental man.” 

The film was not a huge box 
office success, barely generating 
enough to cover expenses in its 
initial run. But the publicity gen¬ 
erated by eight Academy Award 
nominations helped fuel a renais¬ 
sance and there are those in the 
movie business who believe it is 
not only one of Scorsese’s finest 
films but perhaps De Niro’s act¬ 
ing masterpiece. 

It was also the big film debut 
for Pesci, who later had major 
mobster roles in “Goodfellas” 
and “Casino,” both movies di¬ 
rected by Scorsese and featuring 


Editor’s note: Recently, the As¬ 
sociated Press revealed its Top 
25 of sports movies, as voted on 
by 70 writers and editors around 
the world. After compiling the 
list, the AP assigned writers to 
present stories examining the 
Top 10 from unique perspec¬ 
tives. This is the fourth in the 
series, a look at the impact of 
the film that was voted seventh, 
“Raging Bull." 


De Niro. 

LaMotta, who died in 2017 at 
the age of 95, finished 83-19-4 in 
a ring career that stretched from 
1941 to 1954. A member of the In¬ 
ternational Boxing Hall of Fame, 
he briefly held the middleweight 
title before losing it in 1951 on 
Valentine’s Day to his nemesis, 
Robinson. 

His career was notable, if not 
spectacular. But it was not until 
he penned his autobiography and 
an actor and filmmaker took no¬ 
tice that more than just hard-core 
boxing fans knew who he was. 

He became the Raging Bull. 



fc_,_2 


AP 

LaMotta, shows off his 
championship belt as he arrives 
with his wife, Vikki, in New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal. 
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Former Miami Dolphins coach Don Shula, shown in 1984, was known for winning within the rules. 


Peers: Shula won honestly 

By Steven Wine i . . . .. . _ 

Associated Press He would not bend the rules.’ 


MIAMI — Don Shula often 
said he wanted to be remembered 
for playing within the rules, and 
that’s what happened Monday. 

In the wake of his death at age 
90, an outpouring of tributes 
from around the NFL saluted 
not only Shula’s two Super Bowl 
championships and NFL-record 
347 coaching victories, but also 
the way he won. 

“He’s one of the great credits 
to the game that has ever been,” 
said Shula’s longtime friendly 
rival, former Buffalo Bills coach 
Marv Levy. “The fact he was the 
winningest coach in the history 
of the league and did it by play¬ 
ing by the rules and honoring the 
game — certainly that is impres¬ 
sive. He’ll be remembered for the 
success he had and also the type 
of person he was, for his ability 
and also his character.” 

NFL coaches, players and com¬ 
missioners past and present were 
among those to praise Shula’s leg¬ 
acy. The group included Jimmy 
Johnson and Bill Belichick, even 
though both were regarded frost¬ 
ily by Shula. 


Shula spent more than 20 years 
on the powerful competition com¬ 
mittee, which evaluates playing 
rules, and he always valued his 
reputation for integrity. 

“He would not bend the rules,” 
said Pro Football Hall of Fame 
fullback Larry Csonka, one of 
Shula’s favorite players. “If we 
cheated to win, that was consid¬ 
ered the worst kind of loss as far 
as he was concerned.” 

Csonka recalled discovering 
the opponent’s game plan in the 
locker room before a road game 
in the early 1970s. Csonka gave it 
to assistant coach Monte Clark to 
give to Shula, assuming the coach 
would take advantage of the in¬ 
side information. 

The Dolphins lost. Csonka said 
that when he later asked Clark 
what became of the game plan, 
the assistant coach responded: 
“Coach Shula said, ‘Throw it out. 
If we can’t beat them playing by 
the rules, we shouldn’t win.’ ” 


Larry Csonka 

Former Miami Dolphins fullback 


Because of Shula’s reputa¬ 
tion, his comments carried 
extra weight when he questioned 
Belichick’s integrity in the wake 
of the New England Patriots’ spy¬ 
ing and deflated football scan¬ 
dals, referring to him in 2015 as 
“Belicheat.” 

Stu Weinstein, the Dolphins’ 
retired security chief, recalled 
a game in 1985, when “Miami 
Vice” was the other big show in 
town. One of the stars dropped 
by the locker room after a victory 
and was introduced to Shula as 
“Don Johnson of ‘Miami Vice.’” 

“Coach Shula says, ‘Yeah, Don, 
you guys do a great job. Keep up 
the good work,”’ Weinstein said. 

Shula thought Johnson worked 
for the police department. More 
than two decades and two Super 
Bowl titles into his career, the 
coach was still too busy winning 
games fair and square to watch 
much TV. 


Auditor: Favre paid for no-show speeches 


By Emily Wagster Pettus 

Associated Press 

JACKSON, Miss. — A nonprofit group caught up 
in an embezzlement scheme in Mississippi used 
federal welfare money to pay former NFL quarter¬ 
back Brett Favre $1.1 million 
for multiple speaking engage- I 
ments but Favre did not show 
up for the events, the state au¬ 
ditor said Monday. 

Details about payments to 
Favre are included in an audit 
of the Mississippi Department 
of Human Services. State Audi¬ 
tor Shad White said his employ¬ 
ees identified $94 million in 
questionable spending by the ' 
agency, including payments for 
sports activities with no clear 
connection to helping needy people in one of the 
poorest states of the U.S. 

The audit was released months after a former 
Human Services director and five other people 
were indicted on state charges of embezzling about 



Favre 


$4 million. They have pleaded not guilty and are 
awaiting trial. 

White said the Human Services audit “shows the 
most egregious misspending my staff have seen in 
their careers.” 

Payments to Favre were made by Mississippi 
Community Education Center, a group that had con¬ 
tracts with the Department of Human Services to 
spend money through the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families program. The audit says Favre 
Enterprises was paid $500,000 in December 2017 
and $600,000 in June 2018, and he was supposed 
to make speeches for at least three events. The au¬ 
ditor’s report says that “upon a cursory review of 
those dates, auditors were able to determine that the 
individual contracted did not speak nor was he pres¬ 
ent for those events.” 

The audit report lists the payments to Favre as 
“questioned” costs, which White said means “au¬ 
ditors either saw clear misspending or could not 
verify the money had been lawfully spent.” The As¬ 
sociated Press on Monday sent questions to Favre 
by text message and left a message for him with his 
longtime agent Bus Cook, and Favre did not imme¬ 
diately respond. 


NCAA sends notice 
of allegations to 
Louisville basketball 


DID YOU KNOW? 



LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The 
NCAA has accused the Louisville 
men’s basketball program of com¬ 
mitting a Level I violation with 
an improper recruiting offer and 
extra benefits and several Level 
II violations, including an accusa¬ 
tion that former Cardinals coach 
Rick Pitino failed to promote an 
atmosphere of compliance. 

The notice released on Monday 
is the completion of a two-year 
NCAA investigation following 
a federal corruption probe into 
college basketball. Louisville ac¬ 
knowledged its involvement in 
the investigation related to the re¬ 
cruitment of former player Brian 
Bowen II, which led to the oust¬ 
ers of Pitino and athletic director 
Tom Jurich in October 2017. 

The school noted those person¬ 
nel moves and other corrective 
measures in a statement and sub- 
, sequent tele¬ 
conference 
in which it 
said it takes 
the allega- 
j* ’ 1 tions seri- 
ously. The 
school has 
90 days to 
| respond. 

Louisville 
1 President 
Pitino Neeh Benda- 

pudi said the 
school would accept responsibil¬ 
ity for violations it committed and 
“will not hesitate to push back” 
against allegations it believes are 
not supported by facts. 

“What we have done to be a 
model of compliance, to be a 
model of ethical conduct,” Benda- 
pudi said, “we truly believe we 
have gone above and beyond any 
other institution.” 

The NCAA’s notice says the im¬ 
proper offer and subsequent extra 
benefits were provided by people 
it identified and defined as “rep¬ 
resentatives of the university’s 
athletics interests.” 

The most serious violation al¬ 
leged in the redacted document 
accuses Adidas employees James 
Gatto and Merl Code of offering 
$125,000 combined to the fam¬ 
ily of a recruit from May to Sep¬ 
tember 2017. Then-Louisville 
assistant Jordan Fair is alleged to 
have provided between $11,800 
and $13,500 in benefits to coach/ 
trainer Brad Augustine, who was 
associated with another prospec¬ 
tive recruit, while former associ¬ 
ate head coach Kenny Johnson is 
alleged to have provided an extra 
benefit of $1,300. 

Pitino is alleged to have vio¬ 
lated the head coach’s responsi¬ 
bility for ensuring compliance 
by failing to conduct additional 
inquiries into Gatto’s recruiting 
assistance of a prospect and not 


The University of Louisville men’s 
basketball program was levied 
four allegations, including one 
level-one violation, the most severe 
the NCAA can hand down. The 
allegations involved the 2016-17 
and 2017-18 seasons and stem 
from the recruitment of former 
Louisville signee Brian Bowen II. 
SOURCE: Associated Press 

reporting activities to the athletic 
department’s compliance staff. 
The Hall of Fame coach was not 
named in the federal complaint 
and has consistently denied au¬ 
thorizing or having knowledge of 
a payment to a recruit’s family. 

Pitino, who returned to college 
basketball in March when he was 
hired as head coach at Iona, ac¬ 
knowledged the NCAA allegation 
in a statement. 

“I firmly disagree with this 
allegation and will follow the 
protocols in addressing this alle¬ 
gation through the administrative 
process. Due to NCAA bylaws on 
public disclosure on enforcement 
issues, I will have no further 
comment on this matter until it is 
resolved,” Pitino said. 

“We are aware of the report,” 
Iona said in a statement. “The 
NCAA has a process to address 
the allegations. Prior to hiring 
coach Pitino, we conducted ex¬ 
tensive due diligence. We support 
coach Pitino and expect him to 
respond within the process.” 

Louisville is currently on 
NCAA probation for a 2015 scan¬ 
dal in which a former basketball 
employee was found to have paid 
women to provide sexual favors 
to recruits and players. That epi¬ 
sode resulted in sanctions includ¬ 
ing the vacating of 123 victories 
and its 2013 NCAA championship. 
Though the latest notice of allega¬ 
tions could subject the school to 
additional discipline, the govern¬ 
ing body did not accuse it of a lack 
of institutional control. 

Asked if Louisville is concerned 
about a so-called “death penalty” 
and shutdown of the program, 
AD Vince Tyra said, “We don’t 
foresee that. I think it’s clear to 
the NCAA what we’ve done. I 
don’t want to get too far down that 
path, but we’ve done all we can 
do here and made some pretty 
unparalleled corrections in our 
program.” 

A statement from Louisville 
notes the school has changed lead¬ 
ership in athletics and basketball, 
though it does not mention Tyra 
or second-year men’s basketball 
coach Chris Mack. It also outlines 
several measures of compliance 
that include reporting to the vice 
president for risk management, 
audit and compliance instead of 
athletics. 
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Alternate pathway to 
NBA is taking shape 

By Tim Reynolds 

Associateed Press 

J alen Green was wooed by Memphis and its 
fans for months. Thousands chanted “We 
want Jalen” at the team’s first event that he 
visited this past season as he nodded in ap¬ 
proval and acknowledgement. Even Griz¬ 
zlies rookie guard Ja Morant was in on the 
sales pitch, doing all he could to convince 
Green to come to his city. 

And then the G League came calling. 

Before long, everything — Green’s plans, the 
trajectory and mission of the G League, perhaps 
even the landscape of college basketball on some 
level — changed. When Green signed to become 
the first to go straight from high school into the G 
League’s new developmental program that gives 
elite players an opportunity to make money while 
spending a year solely majoring in basketball, a 
new era for the game officially began. 

“There’s nothing wrong with college basket¬ 
ball,” Green said. “I have a lot of friends that I 
played with in college right now. But I just felt this 
was the best route for me. Being different, I car¬ 
ried that through high school and this was another 
way that I could carry on being different.” 

So far, Green — a 6-foot-5 shooting guard who 
was considered by some as the top recruit in the 
country — is one of three players to take advan¬ 
tage of this new pathway. He’s been joined since 
by 6-10 power forward Isaiah Todd, and 6-4 point 
guard Daishen Nix. Todd was committed to Mich¬ 
igan, Nix was actually signed by UCLA. It’s likely 
that they’ll be joined by at least two more players, 
with a center and a small forward believed to be 
the primary targets so the initial group can have 
one player at every primary position. 

It is very similar to recruiting: The G League 
is identifying top talent and trying to sign those 
players, much in the same way colleges are. 

SEE ERA ON PAGE 21 


i There’s nothing wrong with college basketball. I 
have a lot of friends that I played with in college right 
now. But I just felt this was the best route for me. ’ 

Jalen Green 

first player to go straight from high school into the G League’s new developmental program 

Prolific Prep’s 6-foot-5 shooting guard Jalen Green, pictured, is one of three players — along 
with 6-10 power forward Isaiah Todd and 6-4 point guard Daishen Nix — to take advantage of 
the G League’s plan to sign elite players and offer them a spot in a one-year program that will 
prep them for the NBA draft. 

!Y Payan/AP 


^ 1*1111 nr AIICDC s P°rt s wor ld pauses to join the rest of the world in fighting the coronavirus pandemic, you will 
UUlf If LHUlLlf O see fewer sports stories in Stars and Stripes. We look forward to resuming our normal coverage when 
the leagues and governing bodies determine it is safe for athletes and fans to return to competition. 














